pen ae ce me ome 


” andrew Carnegie, the great Pittshurg acre of their “betters.” 


iron millionaire, got married last week and 
for Europe. Before getting niarried 
- marae $20,060 a year on his bride, who 
was already in her own right a rich 
ene Andrew Carnegie is a ‘‘self made 
man” as the phrase goes. A poor Scotch 
boy, he commenced life as a telegraph 
qpessenger and is now worth at least $10,- 
900,000—a matter which shows, according 
to the philosophy of some of our con- 
jemporarics, that any poor Scotch boy, 
who is industrious and energetic, can come 
to this country. commence life as a tele- 
graph messenger, and get $10,000,000 by 
the time he is fifty-four years old. Mr. 
Carnegie is not, however, one of those self 
made men who worship theiz a = but, 
in spite of his wealth, has r hn pany 
noble and generous qualities. % ip 


a 


Citizen Charles 
Crocker, the bride’s father, is in all but 
title indeed a lord. In wealth and in power 
there are few English dukes who could 
claim precedence of him. He gives to his 
daughter, by way of wedding present, a 
check for a million and a magnificent 
house in New York. So faras brains go, Mr. 
Crocker is hardly the peer of Mr. Carnegie, 
but he is a much richer man. He is one of 
a syndicate who own thousands of miles of 
railway, millions of acres of land, town 
sites, hotels, steamship lines, senators, 
representutives and_ state legislatures. 
Twenty-six years ago Mr. Crocker kept a 
little dry goods store in Sacramento, just 
such a dry goods store as one of the one- 
horse dry goods stores that are to be found 
in the poorer parts of Third avenue. How 
did he get.so rich? By energy, thrift and 


to his employes, has made large de. hong, ~scientious honesty? Bah! If Mr. Crocker 
for public purposes to the city of Pitisburs, SN ~on a strictly conscientious man, 


and has adorned his native Scottish town a St 


with a fine public bath and a good |; 


library, bvesides purchasing for himself a 
castle and estate in Scotland and making a 
heautiful summer resort in the mountains 


i 


of Pennsylvania. He has, moreover, written | 


gome entertaining books, among them one 
salled “Triumphant Democracy,” in which 
be views the institutions and life of his 
adopted country through such rose-colored 
spectacles as a genial and generous gentle- 
man who has made ten million dollars 
might naturally wear. We wish him 
much happiness in his new relation, and 
have no envy that he is able to settle on 
his bride an income of twenty thousand 
dollars aslong as she may live. Never- 
theless, that one citizen of the republic, 
and he by no means the richest, is able to 
settle twenty thousand dollars a vear upon 
his bride and think no more of it than an 
ordinary citizen of the republic would of 
presenting his bride with a rolled-gold 
breastpin, is well worthy of consideration. 
Andrew Carnegie’s wealth comes in 
large part from what we call “protection 
to American industry;” that beneficent sys- 
tem of taxation which we are told is im- 
posed for the benefit of the American 
laborer, and which is supposed to keep the 
“poor American workingman” from being 
crowded to the wall by competition with 
the “pauper labor” of Europe. But what- 
ever this system of “protecting” American 
fabor may do for mer like Andrew Car- 
negie, who are so fortunate as to become 
iron masters and get possession of iron 
mines, it certainly does not enabie the men 
who do the agtual labor to settle twenty 
thousand dollars a year on their wives. 
Year before last—the last vear for which 
we have any statistics—the wages paid to 
miners in the Center county mine of Car- 
negie Brothers & Co. were $1.15 a day for 
§nside miners, and $1.10 for outside miners, 
mand t es number of days’ work that the 
—“ nen got m lie Yeir at these wages wus 
119. Thus, Mrs. Carnegie gets as a wed- 
ting present as much as the aggregate 
sarnings of one hundred and: forty-five of 
these protected American laborers, work- 
ing at this rate, for all the years of her life. 


ae 


Shall we say, then, that Mr. Carnegie has 
presented his wife with the equivalent of 
one hundred and fifty protected Pennsyl- 
vania laborers? By no means. These pro- 
tected Pennsylvania iron miners have to 
eat in order that they may work, and must 
have some sort of clothing and some kind 
of jiodging, and, moreover, they likewise 
are men and are called on by nature to wed 
s0 many women—their sexual comple- 
ments—whom nature, in Pennsylvania as 
elsewhere, brings into the world in due pro- 
portion to men. And if the race1sto be 
perpetuated, they also must have children, 
just as, we trusi, Andrew Carnegie will be 
blessed with children. Now, if Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie had presented his bride with 
60 many Pennsylvania miners, just as a 
southern gentleman in the days preceding 
the war might have presented his bride ; 

with so many negro field hands, how many 
would it take to give her twenty thousand ; 
dollars a year? One hundred and nineteen 
days’ work at an average of $1.1214 per | 
day would amount to $134 per year. But | 
after providing with some sort of shelter, 
the man, his wife and their due allowance 
of children, how much could a slave owner 
reiain for himself out of $134 per year? 
With prices as they are in Pennsylvania, 
the answer would be—nothing. But let 
us gay that a mau, woman and three or 
four children could somehow be fed, 
clothed and lodged in Pennsylvania for 
@i24 per year. On this supposition $10 
would remain. So, therefore, at this rate, 
what Mr. Carnegie has really presented to 
his wife is as good as the absolute owner- 
ship of two thousand protected American 
Jaborers! 


We repeat, we have no envy of Mr. Car- 
_ Regie, and hope he and his bride will enjoy 


to the fullest their European trip. But 
what sort of a social system, and w slik sort 


of a republic is it, in which one man, and 
he by no means one of the richest, can 
Zive his wife a bridal present equivalent to 
all that could be got by the hardesi task- 
master from the ownership of two thou- 
sand American citizens? It is but. fair to 
add that the wages paid by Carnegie 
Brothers & Co. are about the highest paid 
in the iron mines of Pennsylvania, an in- 
dustry which has been the pampered pet 
of our nerotectave system.” 


A still more notable “wedding in high 
life” took place this week in San Francisco, 
and the gorgeous details, even to the name 
of the man who played the organ, and the 
Sorts of costly roses that formed the pyra- 
mids of flowers, are telegraphed across the 
Continent; for the great mass of our people 
whose life is a constant struggle to pay 
their rent have much the same instinct 
that Makes an Englisman ‘love a lord.” 
Pe anegs eas in imagination, in the 


: 


h things as bribery, jobbery, and 
what . ould be called downright theft if it 
was in dollars instead of millions, he would 
still be keeping a little dry goods store, or 
more probably would be by this time run 
out of business by some larger house, and 
be keeping books or clerking it. 

Mr. Crocker is worth nobody knows how 
many millions of dollars. Perhaps thirty 
or forty; it may be fifty. He has not, of 
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an attempt would be fatal—at least to the 
peachblow vase. But if Mr. Dana will 
attend the next meeting of the united labor 
party in his district he will there find 


i people able to tell him how a much more 


course, so many actual dollars in his pos- | 


session, but he has the power of obtaining 


the produce of labor, in whatever form he | 


may choose to call for it, to that amount. 
He certainly, by no labor of hand or head, 
paid at the rates which most citizens of the 
republic get for labor of hand or head, 
could have got a million dollars’ worth of 
wealth, or the hundredth part of a million 
dollars’ worth of wealth. When men like 
Mr. Crocker can get the produce of labor 
without honestly laboring for it, is it not 
therefore clear that the men who do hon- 
estly labor must get less than they fairly 
earn? 


In the meantime Jacob Sharp is being 
brought to trial, and sits in court with the 
state prison staring him in the face. Mr. 
Sharp is an energetic and persistent man, 
who takes the world as he tinds it, and 
who saw that New York needed u great 
public convenience, a railroad on Broad- 
way. The land owners along Broadway 
had been for vears suffered to prevent the 
building of a railroad, and with things as 
they are Mr. Sharp saw that the only way 
to get a Broadway railroad was to bribe 
the board of aldermen. This he did, and 
thanks to him and his bribery the means 
of transportation along Broadway are now 
a great deal better than when the public 
were confined to the Iumbering old omni- 
buses. 

But another syndicate envied Mr. Sharp 
and his spoils, and after being harassed 
half to death he is now on trial, with a 
good ehan:é.! the st-te prison. Yet in 
reality he has only done on a comparative- 
ly small scale what Mr. Crocker and his 
associates have done on a large scale. In 
reality he has only done what in the code 
of morals that prevails among the richer 
classes of New York and the coun- 


equitable distribution of the wealth of this 
country than now obtains can be had, and 
that without any danger to the peachblow 
vase either. 

In the meantime, as appears from a 
quiet item in a subsequent issue of the 
Sun, he seems to have discovered that 
his arithmetic was somewhat at fault, 
and that an equal division, instead of giv- 
ing only $272.45 per capita, would, accord- 
ing to the census figures, give each man, 
woman and child something over $850, 
which to the family of five would be what 
the majority of our people would consider 
the little fortune of $4,25v. 

Let us hope the editor of the Sun will push 
his investigations further. 
will see that the present wealth of the 
country is as nothing compared with the 
wealth that existing powers of production 
are competent to produce, and that to 
utterly abolish poverty, and to make our 
whole population rich—in the sense of 
securing to the poorest all that would 
satisfy every reasonable desire—it is only 
necessary to abolish the monopolies that 
make “the leave to toil” a boon, and rob 
the producer of the fruits of his labor. 


An associated press dispatch from Chi- 
cago, published in all the daily papers, de- 
clares that the red internationals, the 
black internationals and the socialistic la- 
bor party have united to form a secret as- 
sociation which looks to a viclent outbreak 
in the principal cities of the country in 
1889. The anarchists, 1t is declared, look 
to 1889 as the time of a widespread de- 
pression of industry, accompanied by clos- 
ing factories, starving workers, rioting and 
the use of military force, and they propose 
to get ready for this by secretly organizing 
throughout the country, and instructing 
their members in what is called scientific 


‘ warfare, by which is meant the use of tire 
; and explosives. 


What the red internationals, the black 
internationals or the green internationals, 
if such there be, may be doing or may be 
looking forward to Ido not know, but bee 
neath al! the cock and bull stories of ane 
archistical combinations that are _ tele- 


| graphed to the press there is a substratum 


; promises to be larger this year 


try generally it is considered perfectly | 


legitimate to do. Jacob Sharp's real 
crime is in being legally found out. If 
this had not occurred he would be to-day 
one of New York's most respected citizens, 
in spite of the fact that everybody knew 
that he had bribed the board of aldermen. 


i natives of what we call “good times” 


And in what is he worse than the “saviors | 


of society’ who give thousands and 
thousands of dollars for the corruption 
of politics and the buying of voters when- 
ever it suits their purposes? In wnat 


of actual facts which it is the part of pru- 
dent men to look in the face. 


It is just as certain as that night follows 
day that we are ere long toenter a period 
of industrial depression more widespread 
and more intense than any the country has 
yet known. Weare now in a period of 
comparative prosperity, and that unfailing 
index, the stream of immigration, 
than 
ever before. As aconsequence land specu- 
lation is rampant all over the country. 
The price of land is advancing in New 
York and its vicinity by leaps and bounds, 
while the “real estate booms” that are 
raging in fever through the west have had 
no parallel since the days that preceded 
the panic of 1887. The height of this 
speculative fever is the measure of the 
depth of depression that will follow it. 

The philosophy of those periodical alter- 
and 
“hard times” is simply this: 

By virtue of a natural law, increase of 


| population, improvements in the arts of 


is he worse than the officials who try him? | 


Jacob Sharp, the prisoner, and “Fatty” 
Walsh, the prison keeper! is there not 
something incongruous in that? It may be 
refreshing to see a boodler sent to prison 
and a boodlee put on trial, but rare spec- 
tacles of this sort cannot much affect 
boodleism. is 


Mr. Charles A. Dana, in the Suz, prints 
one of those logical urticles that are so well 
calculated to assure men who can afford to 
pay their cooks five thousand dollars a 
vear, that the people who, by the hardest 

work, can only get a dollar or two a day, 
and think themselves fortunate when they 
j get that, are kicking against the pricks 
of the inevitable when they complain of 
their lot. Mr. Dana tigures it out that if ail 
the wealth of the country were divided per 
capita, the individual American, man, 
woman or child, would only have two hun- 
dred and seventy-two doilars and forty-five 
cents’ worth. 

If this be true, it certainly does appear 
that there is something monstrous in the 
coaditions which enable a single man to 
get possession of wealth amounting to 
millions and scores of millious. Some 
men are bigger, scme stronger, some 
brighter and some wiser than the average 
man; but there are no such differences be- 
tween the average man and the superior 
man as there are between the wealth of 
the average citizen of the republic and the 
wealth of the wealthy classes of the re- 
public. 

Mr. Dana’s notion, however, seems to be 
that two hundred and seventy-two dollars 
and forty-five cents is so little that there is 
not much temptation to an equal division. 
And to still further do away with even this 
temptation, he goes on to explain, by a 
process apparently satisfactory to himself, 
that if an equal division were attempted, 
nothing would have any money value, 
and therefore it would be necessary ‘‘to 
parcel out the land into fifty million shares, 
to separate the wheat, molasses, rum and 
calico into fifty million equal lots, to break 
up the peachblow vase into fifty million 
fragments, and so on to the end of the 
schedule,” 


This is dreadful, and wili, no doubt, 
convince men who are bent upon an 


eaual division of all things that such 


: 
| 
| 


preduction, the opening of richer natural 
resources—all the things that go to in- 
crease the material progress of society, 
tend to increase the value of land—the ele- 
ment indispensable to all life and all labor. 
The intent of this provision in the natural 
scheme is clear. Were land treated 
as justice between man and man 
dictates that it should be _ treated, 
the advance in civilization would be an ad- 
vance toward equality, by the constant in- 
crease of that fund due to social growth 
and social improvement, which can be 
taken for common uses without hamper- 
ing production or lessening the legitimate 
reward of the individual producers. But 
y making land private property, by per- 

mitting its appropriation, and extending 
to its ownership the same rights which we 

justly accord to things produced by hu- 
man labor, we permit the owners of land 
to take for their own benefit the enormous 
increment of wealth which comes from so- 
cial growth and social improvement. 

This inevitably leads to speculation—to 
the appropriation of Jand in advance of the 
need for its use, and to the holding of it at 
prices based, not upon what labor and 
capital can be forced to give for its 
use in the present, but on the prospect 
of what in the future they may be forced 
to give. Thus a check is imposed upon 
production, for labor and capital, the active 
factors in the production of wealth, are 

utterly useless unless they can obtain access 
to the passive factor—land. 

This condition of things is chronic in an 
advancing society like ours, and even in 
the best of times there is, owing to the 
appropriation of land in advance of actual 
needs, and the holding of it at prices that 
discount the future, a “surplus” of capi 
seeking investment and a “surplus” of 
labor seeking emplcyment. But when 
from any cause there comes a season of 
comparative prosperity, then the fOnUeHey 
of land values to advance gives 
fresh impulse to speculation, which finally 
so checks production as to bring about a 


If he does he | 


fl cpsallly wpa up under Maieane Staats of speeul- 
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dislocation or paralysis of the interlaced ! 
network of production and exchange, and | 


we have a “panic” or *“‘commercial crisis,’ 
followed by a season of industrial depres 
sion, during which there seems to be an 
“overproduction” of all the things needed 
for the satisfaction of material 
while human beings suffer for the want of 
them. For, though the prices of land go 


desires® ; 


tion, they do not go as readily down 
when the fever of speculation is 
over, The man who has bought land 
at a high price and the man who holds 
lands he might have sold for a high price, 
are naturally disposed to ‘shang on” as long 
as they can, rather than sell, for they know 
that the general tendency of social growth 
is to add to the value of Jand,*and that if 
they only hold on they may yet grasp- 
fortune, 


The present fever of speculation in land 
must, under present conditions, have, j 
therefore, for its inevitable consequence 


another season of depression, bitterer than 


any we have yet experienced, for even in 
these alternations of what we call ‘good | 
times” and “bad times’ the general con- 
dition of the mere laborer has been grow- 
ing harder and more heipless, and. the | 
tendency has been to the eating up the 
smaller capitalists by the greater, and to 
the crowding of a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the self-employing middle class into 
the class of dependent workers. With this 
a bitter and largely a blind discontent 
has been growing. And while anything 
hike anarchistic organizations may 
ridiculously small in numbers, there can 
be no question that a considerable clement 
amoung the bitterly dissatistied classes have 
been becoming familiarized with the idea 

of a resort to physical force and to de- 
struc cive agents. The bursting of a bomb 
in the Havmariket of Chicago, the ex- 
plosion of an infernal machine on asteamer 
that left New York during the late freight 
handlers’ strike, and the increasing num- 
ber of cases in which during labor dis- 
putes in other parts of the country 
similar methods have been attempted are 
deeply ominous, for they both show and 
promote a dangerous habit of thought. 

And while the tendeney of the great organ- 
izat‘ons of labor, such as the trades unions 
and the Knights of Labor, has been, by 
increasing responsibility and introducing a 
certain discipline to hold in check the dis- 
position to resort to any other than peace- 
able methods, a season of deep depression, 
accompanied, as it is likely to be, witha 
greater or less disintegration cf these or- 
ganizations, furnishes just the conditions in 
which such ideas may take shape. There 
are times when a single fool or a single 
fanatic may start:a conflagration that a 
thousand men cannot stop. 


Y 
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Whether they belong to any organiza- 
tion or not, there are to-day, as everyone 
acquainted with the labor movement 
knows, a considerable number of men who 
have come to believe that the readiest, if 
not the only, means by which existing un- 
just social conditions can be changed for 
the better, is through violence of some sort. 
Few of these men are avowed anarchists; 

su of them have no more definite idea 
than that there is some deep wrong in the 


| constitution of society which can never zet 


redress until the propertied classes find 
their own comfort and safety imperiled. 
This is a dangerous element, but it is 
only the correlative of a still more danger- 
ous element, that influential class, con- 
trolling most of the organs of public 
opinion and education, who exert all their 
power to suppress any honest inquiry into 
the causes of the injustice which the 
masses so bitterly feel. Violence is the 
method of ignorance and despair. Men 
who see the possibility of a peaceful 
remedy for their wrongs de not turn to it. 
The real conservatives of to-day are 
those who, having traced social injustice 
to its real root, the fundamental wrong 
which disinherits the masses and causes 
material progress itself to make harder the 


lot of the mere laborer, are endeavoring to 


popularize the simple yet efficieut remedy 
involved in freeing production from the 
taxes now levied upon it, and taking for 
social uses the values created by social 
growth and improvement. 

“This thing is absolutely certain: Pri- 
vate property in land blocks the way of 
advancing civilization. The two cannot 
long coexist. Either private property in 
Jand must be abolished, or, as has hap- 
pened again and again in the history of : 
mankind, civilization must again turn 
back in anarchy and bloodshed. Let the 
remaining years of the nineteenth century 
bear me witness. Even now, I believe, the 
inevitable struggle has begun. It is not 
conservatism which would ignore such a 
tremendous fact. It is the blindness that 
invites destruction. He that is truly con- 
servative let him Jook the facts in the face; 
let him speak frankly and dispassionately. 
This is the duty of the hour. For, whena 
great social question presses for scttle- 
ment, it is only for a little while 
that the voice of Reason can be heard. 
The masses of men hardly think at any 
time. It is difficult even in sober moments 
to get them to calmly reason. But. when j 
passion is roused, then they are like a 
herd of stampeded bulls. I do not fear 
that present social adjustments can con- 
tinue. That is impossible. What I fear 
is that the dams may hold till the flood 
rises to fury. WhatTI feur is that dogged 
resistance on the one side may kindle a 
passionate sense of wrong on the other. 
What I fear are the demagogues und the 
accidents. 

“The present condition of all civilized 
countries is that of increasing unstable 
equilibrium. In steam and electricity, and 
all the countless inventions which they 
typify, mighty forces have entered the 
world. If rightly used, they are our ser- 
vants, more potent to do our bidding than 
the genii of Arabian story. If wrongly 
used, they, too, must turn to 
monsters of destruction. They re- 
quire and will compel great social changes, 
That we may already see. Operating under 
social institutions which are based on 
natural justice, which acknowledge the 
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equal rights of all to the material and op- 
portunities of nature, their clevating power 
will be equally exerted, and industrial 
orgcanization will pass. naturally into that 
of a vast co-operative society. Operating 
under social institutions which deny natural 
justice by treating land as private prop- 
erty, their power is unequally exerted, and 
tends, by producing inequality, to engender 
forces that will tear and rend and shatter. 
The old bottles cannct hold the new wine. 
This. is the ferment which throughout the 
civilized world is everywhere beginning.’ is 

It. is now five years since LT wrote these 
words. What has happened since. and is. 
now hbanpening. has all the more -con- 
vinced me of their truth. 


the Seottish 
Ba ih street, - 


“Finley Belk secretary of 
land restoration league, @5 
Glasgow, ° writes to me to ask if some 
money cannot be raised in the United 
States for the purpose of pr opagating rad- 
jeal land ideas in Scotland, 
in the hiehiands. ~ 

John Ferguson of the publishing firm, of | 
Cameron & Ferguson, Glasgow, a man 
who, though living in Scotland, was one 
of the six originntors of the Irish land 


league, and one of the most active promoters | 


of the movement, writes to me to the same 
effect. Mr. Ferguscn says: 


“The time has come for a bold effort in the 
highlands. Can you raise some money: fer 
the good work. Irish, Scotch, Germans—all 
‘humanitarians’—should aid inthis cause. We- 
have now a good cause. We shall do our 
best. A few nundred pounds will enable us 
to take high ground. We-can now. carry 
mining and crofter constituencies upen the 
bottom principle. Would vou try if) your 
readers will help the crofters and committee?” 


The Irish World of this week also pub- 
lishes a letter from Mr. Ferguson to the 
same effect. He recalls, what is indeed 
true, that the land movement in Skye was 
kindled by Irish aid. Patrick Egan advanced 
£260 trom the Irish land league funds, sub- 
sequently repaid from Glasgow, and ‘Mr. 
Ferguson sent Edward McHugh, an Irish 
Scotchman, whose soul was in the cause, 
up to Skye to sow the seed on ready ground: 
Mr. Ferguson now asks for more aid for 
the same purpose, promising that not a 
cent shall go in payment of rent, as unfor- 
tunately much of the American fund ex- 
pended in Ireland went. 


_Are there not among us some Scottish 
Americans with love enough for the old 
land to do for Seotland what Patrick Ford 
and his associates did for Ireland, and who 
will take charge of this matter, and begin 
the raising of a Scottish land league fund? 
The Irish land movement never could have 
made the headway it has but for the funds 
contributed on this side, especially in the 
beginning. The people were too far down. 
Very much the same condition of things 
exists in Scotland. The crofters. and cot- 
tiers of the highlands, especially of Skye, 
have, as I personally know, a firm hold of 
the truth that ‘God made Scotland for 


Scotchmen,” but they aredesperately poor, 


and the moncy that has been raised for them 
has been put in the hands of respect- 
abilities whose endeavor it is to let the 
movement get no further than some 
picayune demand for ‘tenant right” or 
reduced rents. The Caledonian. club of 
this city donated some months ago a 


handsome sum to aid the crofter agitation, | 


but it was unfortunately sent to ‘‘whig- 
gish” hands. The men who can make 
money tell are the radicals, such as com- 
pose the Scottish land restoration league, 
and whose aim js not to reduce rents, but 
to appropriate them. 

Cannot our Scottish clubs at up a com- 
mittee to aid in the matter? In the mean- 
time, if anyone desires to send pecuniary 
aid to the good cause in Scotland let them 
remit to Finley Bell or to John Ferguson. 
Or if they chose they can send the money 
to THE STANDARD and it will be acknowl- 
edged and forwarded. HENRY GEORGE. 


DR. M’GLYNN [IN BROOKLYN. 


‘He Delivers His Lecture on the 
New Crusade to an Immense Audience. 
On last Wednesday evening it was Brook- 
lyn’s turn to do honor to Rev. Dr. MeGlynn. 
A big audience collected in the Academy of 
Music to hear the famous divine deliver his 
lecture on ‘The Cross of the New Crusade,” a 
full report of which THe Stanparp published 
at the tine of its first delivery a few weeks 
ago here in New York. Among those present 
were Thomas G. Raed John P. Crawford, 
Johu McMackin, General Benjamin F. Tracy, 


Supervisor-at-larze Quintard, Wilham C. De } 


Witt, the Rey. Dr. Justin D. Fulton, Supervisor 
James Waters, ex-Assessor Howard Breen, 
ex-Judge William Watson, Lawyers Place, 
Gaynor and Patterson, Ralph Robb, Postmas- 
ter Joseph C. Hendrix, H. K. Sheidon, Dr. 
Gray, Frank!yn Allen, John V. Brown, Dr. 
Menninger, John T. Casey, Judah: B. Voor- 
hees, Henry J. Gildersleeve, John F.. Malone, 
James Ball, John P. Cappel and Charles EF. 
Wingate. 

From the moment that Dr. ‘McGlynn - came 
upon the stage with Henry George, Victor A. 
Wilder, chairman: of, the general comunittec 
of Kings county united labor ‘party; and John 
McMackin of New York, eat: enthusiasm 
prevailed. Dr. MeGlyun's. address 9 was 
listened to with intense. interest, and the 
hands of the clock pointed te almost 11 when 
the lecturer ceased speaking. Henry George 
presided. ne 


-FKager to Read ** The Standare. ” 
SPOKANE FALLs, W. T., 
here in Washington iearitor the battle ery 
of. “the. land. for the people” does not find 
general acceptance. One reason is that there 
isa class of gentry here known as real estate 
brokers that send out their dodgers to the 
east, where hundreds of unthinking indivicd- 
uals fall into the trap. Then there’ are mort- 
gage companies which advance moncy to the 
needy pioneer, who is fortunate enoughto hare 
got i60 acres froin Uncle Sam. In the course 
of ten ortwelve years Mr. Pioneer’s farm will 
be absorbed, and, he, with his family, must 
look to the town as a place of better possibili- 
ties, competing for work with those who are 
already there. Nevertheless, there are think- 
ers here, und so eager are they to get THE 
STANDARD that it is vactually stolen at times. 
Money is very scarce or they wonld buy it. 
Yours for justice W. R. Van DoLAgR 
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FIVE CENTS. 


A MANLY PROTEST. 


Eev. Dr. Curran Refuses to Sign the Arche 
bishop'’s- Address. 
The following: correspondence. explaing 


“itself: 


ae New Yorx, April 2. 
Rev. Te AMES T: Curran.—Rev. and: Dear - 
Sir SAS W ednesday, May 4, will be the anni- 
of the consecration of the most 
reverend archbishop, we, the undersiened, 
in common with a number of the clergy whom 
we have consulted in- the matter, think that 
it would be a fittmg oceasion.on which to pre= 


‘sent to him the appended address. 


Already it has been. signed by over two 
hundred of the secular priests of the diocese, 


and by a large numter of the regular clergy- 


If the address has not been brought to your. 
notice, or if you. bave not yet siened -it- and. 
ra respectfully: ask you to sub- 

, Seribe to the aecompanying copy, and return it 
at-your en “hest convenience to. Rev. Jebn Fe 
Kearney, No. : 265 Mulberry: street, New York 
city. 

Tames H.. MceGeanx, 

: ‘St. Peter’s chimed: 
. HEALY, 

e St. Bernard’s churchy. 
JOHN J. Mucrpny, S. J.; 
St. Francis Navier’s. church 
Frep Wa. Wayricr, C. SS. R., 
St. «\lphonsus’ charch 
J OHN i KEARNEY, 
St. Patriek’s ‘church, 


GABRIEL A 2 


Jonn Epwarps, 
& ‘hurchof the Immaculate Conception, 
NICHOLAS J. HUGHES, - 
St. Mary's church, 
Tuomas LYXcu, 
: Cr: ansfi curation church, 
< J. Bropry, 
~.Chureh of the Sacred Heart. 
ASACLETUS DA RoccaGorGa, 0. S. Fy 
St. Anthony’s church, 
J OSEPH F. MOONEY, ~ eke 
Ste Bolrick's = ohurels 
ds AMES, s Dovcurrry, a if 


3 ARTY: 


5 “Anelosed Address). : 

Most: Rev. ARCHRISHOP—We, the. pries sof 
the archdiocese of New York, come before : 
you to express our. sincere at achment to you. 
and our unfeigned and cheerful loyalty to 
your. authority. 

We recognize in you’ our, ecclesiastical ‘SU= 
perior, who, being in full. communion with 
the head of the Cathclic chureh, the successor 
of St. Peter, lawfully. rule, teach ‘and judve 
this portion of the flock ot: ‘Christ the arch 
diocese of New York. 

Conformably to the exlidrtation of St. Paul, 
we look up to you as our “prelate who speaks 
to us the word of God, whose faith we. fol- 
low.” And, pondering the grave injunction 
of the same apostle: “Obey your prelates 
and be subject to them; for they w atch as 
being to render an account of your souls, that 
they may do this with joy, and not with 
grief: for this is not expedient for you.” 
Hebrews xiii, 17. We desire also, on this oc- 
casion to record our emphatic. disapproval 
and reprobation of the act of disubedience 
and disloyalty to your authority of which aw 
certain member of our body has. made him- 
self guilty—an act of disloyalty aggravated. 
by his subsequent course. 

We have been patiently hoping and praying 


that our dear brother would change his, mind... . 


and return to his father’s hcuse. But, observ- 
ing that our charitable silence. is construed 
into aeqizescence in, aud approval of, diso~ 
bedience,. and that it causes. seme surprise. 
both here and abroad—learning, moreover, 
that it is publiely asserted that he is believed 
to uphold the cause of the clergy in general, 


we feel it our duty to- make this solemn. de~ . | 


claration to you, that the cler rgy of the arch 
diocese of New York uilerly condemn ull dis- 

obedience to lawfully constituted authority, ese 

pecially to. the authority @ of the church, and 

can. AUvEe no sympathy with the efforts of those 

who in any way seé that authority aside. Our 

motto shall always -be: ‘i:ti obedient. mam 

shall speak of victory.”—Prov. Xxi, 28. 


; New Yor«, April 28, 1887. 

To Rev. James H. McGean, Rev. Gabriel As 
Healy, Rev. John J. Xtur phy, Rev. Fred. Wim 
Wayrich, Rev. John F. Kearney, Rev. John 
Edwards, Rev. Nicholas J. Huches, Rev.. 
Thomas Lynch, Rev. Martin J. Brophy, Rev. 
Anaciletus da Roccagorga, Rev. Joseph Fy 
Mooney and Rev. James Dougherty:— 
‘I have received from 
a circular letter 1 equesting my ‘signature 
to a prinied address to our archbishop. I cane 
not conscientiously comply with your requests 

Lregret that you and other priests of this 
diocese find it necessary to express in a, public . 
document your loyalty to authority. { should 
feel cuilty of a calumny if I should sign the 
containing, ‘as it does, these 
words: “We desire, “on this. occasion, ‘to: 
record our emphatic disapproval and -repro- 
bation ‘of the act of disobedience and disloyal- 
ty to your uuthor ity, of which a certain. mem- 
ber of ovr body has: made. himself guilty; an 
act of disloyalty uggravated by his subse~ 
quent. course.” It is not disloy: wlty to act 
according tu admitted pr inciples of Catholie 
theology. These principles teach us. that 
every Catholic is free tu udhere to an opinion 
until it shall have been condemned by the cue. 
legitiinate authority. 

You speak of a ‘certain member: of our 
body” as disobedient and disloyal.. I know of 
none such. The priest to whom E.am told you 


| refer in your address has declared again and 


aguin that if the doctrine, for refusing to 
abandon which he is still suspended from hig 
pastoral office, should be condemned by the - 
only authority we all recognize in such matters, 
he would, as. a Catholic, repudiate it. And I 
know with certainty that that authority, so far 


fren. condemning, has: never even examined. ~ 
_the doctrine. 
what “ wegravation” of his aHeged disloyalty 


L am entirely at 2 loss to know 
you are able to find in what you call ‘hig 
see course.” Is it not true, on the con- 

"ary, that Dr. McGlynn has maintained a dis« 
ee silence, - broken” only. by 2 statement 
made new ssury. to supplemient, the incomplete 
presentation of his. case in an authoritative 
published document? Moreover, I should feet 
guilty of aw phurisaic hypocrisy if, after seem- 
signature to approve that portion 
of your address which Lhave just said I could. 
not sign without: eeling guilty ot. calumny, £ 
should join With you: in’ ‘Saying: “We have. 


been patiently. hoping | and. praying thas our. 


dear broiler would change his mind and re- 
turn to his father’s house. 
me muckery te callone my “d ur brother” ¢ 
moment, when 1 knew Lwas calumniating him, 
und while pharisaical I ¥ praying for the: return’. 


of the “dear brother? to his Father’s house. I _ 
should be conscious that E was. calumniatine 


him by imply ing that he had ever abandoned 
his Father’s house. This catum rould be alk 
the more unpardonable -since the “dear 
brother” has-several times publicly asseverate 
ed with the greatest emphasis and solemnity 
that he never has and never will abandon. 

what you must mean by “his Father's house, . 
the holy Catholic church. 


It would seem to. ae 


RI se eta io spelen Satna oh 
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: “wery respectfully, 


ergs trae hearted clement” 
e. church.” : 


-  eply trying tv ‘curry cut a pet idea of his, in 


his Father's house, you mean bis res&¢nption of 
the pastoral ministry from which he did not 
vyeluntarily retire, but from which he was 


- suspended by a higher authority, I could not 


conscientiously joiz you in imputing blame. to 


him for not resuming that ministry to which he 


has Gedicated his lif~,and to which itis the dear- 


est wish of his heart to return. H,whea you say 
that you have been praying that your “dear- 
‘brother would change his mind,” you mean. 
thet he should retract. certain economic: doc- 
: irines, as the one sufficient condition toinduce 


the authority thut:. suspended him to remove 
ane suspension, : 
for ans asstinpticn the authority of the 
Yet much as I should 
lyon restored to his minis 
cruel us Lo wish it on a 
wke him unworthy of 
1 aS: conscience, und 
‘Ghest,. by con- 
paietes. to be true 
rlunce, not. only to 
moral and spiritual 


s of God's children, . 


of his brethren 


eucay objection- 
Anted out, foritis not. 


in fine, will it be wise, 
x esenti ation of ence address 


of thé very best and:most 

of the diccese; to permit the 

een: that. these worthy 

o the authority of the 

and deur sirs, yours, 
JamueEs T. CurRan, 


wun, ee 


- PRIESTS WHG REFUSE TO SIGN. 


A Genera? Stitceninz of Backbones Among 


the Hererctore Weak Brethren. 

‘The document which several priests have 
been sending arcund the diccese for signa- 
‘tures indorsing Archbishop Corrigan’s recent 
actions kas ret, it would seem, met with 

universal approval. The following letter 
froma pricst in reply t a request for his sig- 
wature haus been addressed to one of the pro- 
moters of the paper. The name, howere er, is 


withheld for obvicus reasons: 


April 21, 187. 


Ree.and Dear Fv. - -z As vour pam is at the head 


PAalist or scichors to2 petition to 1be most. reverend 
varchbishep, Dbeg to stiiuie mv reasons fur refusing to 


signit. Lcail ita petition purposely. 

First—!t is inordinate and officious. I have more re- 
spect for my 2avechbishop than to consider hun in need. of 
this exceptional and irrerular manner to persuade him 
thet.d an furthtul te my cath of obedience. Itibelittles 
and casts 2 reflection upon his character. , 

Second—It ‘implies zi insult to the clergy of the dio- 
eese, inzsmuch as it supposes them expable of perjury. 
Were they insincere din taking wheir.cuth of obedience 
Mately? Or have they already broken thelr oath? 


“Thire—It is calumniens, and probably in civil and j 
\peclesinstical Jaw Ubcious: in its Ill concealed 


and 
Malignant inferesier:. Tt ois highly injurious to our 
a@rchdishop, und an insidious attack upon: faith and 
morais. 

Another pastor who was asked for his sig- 
nature, but did not give it. says: 

“FT see that Fathers. Dougherty and Brady 
patronizingly interpret Archbishop Corrigan 
as having been always a warm friend of “the 
Knights of Labcr, even though “he folded 
his arms and said nothing.’ 7 That is what 
one would expeer Everybedy is now in 
favor of them. Tluw we have been misinter- 
preting those chumpions of freedom ali along! 

“The next thing Lexpect to hear is that he 
hes been the best friend of Henry George. 
We have been misunderstanding him all the 
time. The iavd theory being now audmittediy 
a free one fer Cathslics, there will be a rush 
for place among the foremost. advocates of 
the system as maintained in THE STANDARD. 
Aroucis’ op Elder now publicly admit. ‘ 1a‘ 
the sepechs snever judged it at all Tardy 
admission though it. be, and forced when no 
longer capable of denial, it adds something 
to prepare the ground for Cardinal Gibbons’ 
final decision. This decision will simply leave 
it where we have always placed and kept it, 
on the pratform of free discussion. There is 
where it belongs, and thut is all it claims at 
present; but that is very much, and quite sufii- 
cient for justice.” 


MORE DETERMINED THAN EVER. 


. Bt. Stephen’s Prristiouers Will Keep Up 


the Agitation. and Will Not Contribute 

te the Suppert of the Church Until Dr. 

Metsisun is Restored to Them. 

Ficpay Evenine, Aprii 22.—The St. Ste- 
phen’s parishioners beld their second meeting 
since Easter ut International hall, East 
Twenty-seventh street. The attendance was 
as large 2s at any mecting yet held. It 
Seemed as-if everybody in the hall had pos- 


sessed theinseives of the copy of THE Stann- 
> ARD containing the letter from the archbishop 


to the editor of the Catholic Herald, and the 
comments: on the ccndact of the “prince of 
the church” in this diocese were, to put it 
anildly, emph: tic. One indignant woman said 
that “this priestiy little bulldozer wouid, if he 
were not seu: checked, alienate a large and 
irom the Catholic 
~ Another said that “Corrigan was 


which he wus suppor ted by the aristocratic 
meinbers of the church, and “that was to drive 
out-of the church the Irish Catholics. They 

‘bad been goue -encugh,” she said, “to pay in 


gmoney for the support of the parishes and 


daccese as. Jong as they nude no attempt to 
have assay in) “the eounduct of church affairs; 
but now that the trish Catholics were criticis- 
ing the church government, the Corrigans, 
D’Donoghues,. Prestons, Lynches, Donnellys 
and Edwzardses would try to kick them out.” 
‘Well see who'll heave the lust kiek,” said 
another. 

_ Mr. Feeny opened the meeting at precisely 
8 o'ciock, and after the usual Introductory re- 
marks as to the object of the meeting, intro- 
duced a young parishioner named James 
Mackett, sonvof a lady member of the com- 
aMittee of thirty-five. 

Mr. Hackett made a very eloquent address 
in support of Dr. McGlynn, who he said had 
been made the fivst martyr of the new cru- 
‘sade of the poor against the wrongs and in- 

- justices inflicted upon them. He pointed out 
tothe audience a coincidence: St. Stephen 
was the iirst martyr to Christianity, and the 
priest of the church reared in honor of him 
the first vietim cf tyrunny because he advo 
faied justice to the poor. Mr. Hackett’s 
criticism of the action of the hierarchy was 
very severe. 
“to staud by their pastor as. steadfastly us he 
hid stoud by them. 


Wiliam MeCave was ihe nest sveaker. -He 


atmust acknowledge that you: 


THE STANDARD, _SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1887. 


reviewed the evexts that Lad vecurred since 
he last appeared before the parishioners. 
: Dr. MeGilyun had delivered his now famous 
lecture at the Academy of Music: Dr. Curran, 
who had attended, had been sent up by the 
archbishop fer ten cays as puuishment, and 
had served his time; he had as a second pun- 
ishinent been fired out of St. Patrich’s, for 
fear that Father Kearney would be contamin- 
ated, und ordered back to Ellenville; but be 
had been rewarded by the women of St 
Stephen’s, who had presented him with a 
golden chalice. Other priests of the diccese 
had been disciplined for attending Dr. Me- 
Glyno’s lecture, despite the fect that his ut- 
teranees had breathed into his auditors the 
purest and sweetest truths of the Catholic 
chureh. In Ireland two priests of the people 
had been imprisoned for refusing to reveal the 
secrets of the confessional. The speaker 
thought thet the Catholics of this diocese 
would have been glad to have the two Irish 
priests here, even if they had to give in ex- 


‘change Fathers Corrigan and Preston, who 


would be more uceeptable to the British gov- 
ernment than Fathers Kellar and Ryan. [A 
voice—“Yes, and Donnelly, too.”] “Aye, and 
Dennelly, too!" We would be willing to 
throw in an extra priest of the same herd.” 


The first letter sent among the priests for sig- 


nutures, by the urehbishop, had failed of its 
purpose and had been withdrawn. Then 
about fifty German monks had sigued a letter 
indorsing the bishop’s conduct, some of the 
Inost notable German signatures being Fathers 
Maguire and Dely. A third letter was now 
being circulated among the priests, which 
would also be a failure. But in the meantime 


‘the heirarchy had received a staggering blow 


from Rome. The Knights of Labor had been 
upheld, and one of the strengest points made 
by Cardinal Gibbons in his letter to the pope, 
which was not published by any of the city 


la was the case of Dr. McGlynn. The 


eardinal, speaking of the injury likely to be 


‘inflicted on the church by a determination to 
curray her forees in oppesition to popular 


rights, said: ‘We bave lately seen the sor- 
rewful and menacing confusion which was 


“eaused by the condemnation inflicted, for the 


single 


He counseled all the Catholics | 


| 


maintenance of discipline, by an archbishop 
upon a single priest . : - Who was re- 
garded as a friend of the people. Now, if 
the consequences to the interests of the 
ehurch from the condemnation of a 
priest were so deplorable because 
that priest was regarded as the friend 
of the people, what will not be the con- 
sequences to fear from a condemnation which 
shall strike directly at the people themselves 

in the exercise of what they believe to be their 
legitimate rights?’ “In absolute monarchies,” 
said Mr. McCabe, “it is an axiom that ‘the 
king can do no wrong.’ Does the archbishop 
presume to place himself in the position of a 
king? If so, he must be shown the error of 
his way. In matters of dogma and faith he is 
supreme; in secular matters or matters in- 
volving a priest’s rights as a citizen he has no 
more to say than the humblest parishioner in 
his diocese.” The speaker then referred to 
the latest scandalous action of the archbishop, 
in which he wttempted to bulldoze the editor 
of the Catholic Herald, who had criticised his 
action in the case of the suspended priest. 
This latest action had convinced the speaker 
that the arehbishop was now iia most un 

priestly rage, or else had gone mad. In con- 
clusion Mr. McCabe advised the women of St. 
Stephens to visit Catholic women throughout 
the diocese and appeal to them to stop all 
contributions for the support of the churches 
they attend until Justice had been done in St. 
Stephens’ parish. 

Dr. Jeremiah Coughlin made a most elo- 
quent address, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Ryan, the secretary of the meeting, 
then read from THE Stanparp the letter of 
the archbishop to the editor of the Catholic 
Herald. When he came to the signature of 
the archbishop the audience broke forth in a 
sterm of hisses. “This letter of the arch- 
bishop of New York,” said Mr. Ryan, “ad- 
dressed to an American hewspaper, is an out- 
rage upon the press. Yes, ladies and gentle- 
men, it isan unwarrantable interference with 
the freedum of the press of free America. 

he comments of the Catholic Herald upon 
Archbishop Corrigan in his punishment of his 
priests have not contained anything disre- 
spectful toward the bishop of this diocese, 
nothing more than a fair critieism of his 
grace’s misconduct. And because he is so criti- 
cised the archbishop threatens the editor and 
proprietor with excommunication und dares 
them to repeat the comments ‘at their peril.’ 
Are we living in Russia or in some despotic 
country where our Jives and our opinions are 
not our own, or is this the Aimercia we boast 
of as the freest country and the most pros- 
perous country in the world? What is 
the next step? Shail we have’ the 
daily papers also threatened if they 
do not suppress the news if the news is 
untavorable to the archbishop? (A voice— 
“Perhaps he thinks he can buy them.” Laugh- 
ter.) I denounce this letter as a blow at one 
of the greatest bulwarks of our liberty, a 
free press. The archbishop has antagonized 
our public schools; he is now antagonizing the 
Irish national league, so it is said, in ordering 
his priests to refuse the basements of their 
churches for league meetings, and now he is 
antagonizing the press of the country. We 
love our religion—(applause}—and we love 
our country, and we would also love our 
bishop if he were one with us in sympathy. 
But he can have no sympathy with the people 
in doing as he has done.” Mr. Ryan went 
on to say that his grace was imprudently 
raising a storm he could not control, and re- 
gretted that they had not a man like the bold, 


| patriotic and Catholic Archbishop Hughes to 


sit in his place. 

Mr. Feeny spoke next. He said the Cath- 
olic Herald has been singled out to make a 
“terrible example of.” The audience at this 
point rose in a body, and while cheer after 
cheer was given for that paper, it was unan- 
imously resolved to support it in spite of the 
“thunders from the Madison avenue palace.” 

Before the meeting adjourned Mr. Hackett 
read the boycott resvlutions which were 
adopted at the beginning of the trouble in the 
basement of the St. Stephens’. The points 
contained in it were reaflirmed by the meet- 
ing amid the wildest enthusiasm. The reso- 
iutions are as follows: 

Whereas, Qur beloved pastor, Rev. Edward McGlynn, 
has been deprived of the exercise of bis priestly func 
tions, and has been removed froin the parish where he 
has endeared himself to the people by his charity and 
devotion tu our religion; and, 

Whereas, We, his faithful flock, having been insulted 
and outraged by the manner of his removal from St. 
Stephen's church, his own home for twenty-one years 
and the refuge of the poor and affilcted; and, 

Whereas, Knowing that no fault or offense on the part 
of our dearly beloved pastor, Dr. McGlynn, was such as 
should Incur the displeasure or punishmert of his supe- 
Yiurs in the diccese; be it 

Resulved, That we, the parishioners of St. Stephen’s 
church, abstain from: any further support, pecuniary 
or otherwise, for the church of St. Stephen’s while the 
Rev. Arthur J. Donnelly remains in the church: and, 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to refuse to con- 
tribute tu the maintenance of the church while we are 
deprived of the adininistration of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn, 

Resolved, That «a committee be appointed to wait 
upon his grace, Arebbishop Corrigan, to infurm him of 
the action taken by the parishioners of St. Stephen's 
and respectfully request that he give the reasons for 
which Dr. MeGlynn has been deprived of the pastor 
ate he has held so long and with such honor to himse!f 
and benelit to the church. 

With a renewed determination to stand with 
their pastor, even though it became necessary 
to carry the warfare to the gates of the Vati- 
can, the meeting adjourned ‘ntil_ next Friday 
evening at the same place. 


———— 


AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 


Ths Assistant Pastor Finds it Hard te 
Ruiso, Money. 


Father Colton, assistant pastor of St. 
Stephen’s (Father Donnelly being the titular 
pastor, despite all reports to the contrary), 
commeuced a week ago a persenal visitation 


_a corner. 


to all the members of the immense parish 
built up by Dr. McGlynn,.and which contained 
at the time of his suspension a Catholic popu- 
lution of over 25,000 souls. The object of 
Father Colton’s visitation is to raise the money 
with which to pay the regular semi-annual 
interest on the debt ef the church, the 
principal of which has increased $10,000 since 
the removal of Dr. MeGlynn. This house 
eanvass has been ordered by Bishop Corri- 
gan, because, without considering the amount 
of indebtedness added to the principal, the 
contribution toward the actual cost ot keep- 
ing the church open has fallen short over 8740 
a month. While the fees received by the 
bishop from interments would make this 
shortage good almost three times over, he 
does not appear to have any intention of 
eutting down his $40,000 annual income, even 
for the good of the church. 

Last Sunday the church was only about 
half filled and the collections were small— 
how smal! could not be ascertained. 

Asa portion of the congregation left the 
ehurch at the close of the first part of the 
services, a man with a muffler around his 
neck said to a gentleman who was waiting 
for a car on the ccrner of Twenty-eighth 
street and Third avenue, “PH make a pre- 
diction right here that Father McGlynn will 
be back at the head of that. church before this 
thing isended. That is his place, and he'll 
get there yet; mark my word.” 

A reporter visited some of Dr. McGlynn’s 
parishicners and was assured that it was a 
fact that the church finances had fallen be- 
hind $3,000 since January, and that to make 
good the deficit the bishop had ordered a 
“house to house” canvass of the purish to be 

made by Father Colton and the priests sow 
Aeeediie him in ministering to the church. 

The other day one of the priests spent thrce- 
quarters of an hour laboring with a wealthy 
ludy member of the parish who livcs opposite 
the Park avenue hotel. She was outspoken 
in her criticism of the way in which Dr. Me- 
Glynn had been treated by Archbishop Corri- 
gan. But it was explained to her that Dr. 
McGlynn was guilty of insubordination, and 
had made a great mistake in opposing his 
superiors. “Very well,” said the lady, “I'll 
wait until he comes back to his church again 
before I give any money.” 

A general impression prevails throughout 
the parish that on the return of Cardinal Gib- 
bons there will be a change in the state of 
affairs. One parishioner said: ‘Dr. McGlynn 
will come back. You need have no fear about 
that.. He is too great a man to be kicked into 
This is a free country, and so long 
asaman does right no one can harm him. 
Dr. McGlynn has dene no wrong. He is not 
that kind of aman. And unless he is restored 
to his church there will be trouble for a gen- 
eration tocome. This thing will not die out 
ina day orayear. We have great hopes of 
Cardinal Gibbons. He is a man who knows 
what he is about, and we are anxiously await- 
ing his arrival from Rume.” 

A lady who had been listening to the con- 
versation said that she did not know that any- 
thing could be done. ‘A real gentleman” had 
told her that the archbishop would come out 
ahead. ‘Don’t you believe it,” was the reply. 
She drew a long breath, and said: “There is 
no noble music, no grandeur, gentlemen, that 
wou'd do my heart so much good as to see 
Dr. McGlynn back in his church. It will be 
a happy day when he becomes our pastor 
again.” 


THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL BOOMERANG. 


His Letter Has the Opposite Effect te That 
Intended by Him. 

The publication by THE Stranparp of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s threatening letter to the 
editor of the Catholic Herald has been 
the sensation among Catholics during 
the past week. Nearly all the daily 
papers have made sensations of the let- 
ter, in most cases without giving cred®%o 
this paper for furnishing them the material. 
The most gratifying -thiug coming out of its 
publication has been its effect on a large num- 
ber of devout Catholics, who up to the pres- 
ent time had asserted that the suspension of 
Dr. McGlynn had been a disciplinary meas- 
ure, to which all good Catholics should bow; 
but now that they see the archbishop attempt- 
ing to jump on everybody and everything 
that opposes his will, in the chur ch and out of 
it, they are thinking itis about time to remind 
his eminence that the head of the church is 
in heaven, and not in New York city. So 
they are now moving in the matter, especially 
in St. Ann’s and the Immaculate Conception 
parishes. A movement is on foot to join in with 
the McGlynn meeting which has been called 
by the Sixteenth assembly district club of the 
united lubor party at Clarendon hall on 
Wednesday evening, May 4. 

Mr. D. O’Loughlin, managing editor of the 
Catholie Herald, isreported as saying: “I gct 
it (the letter) on the lith inst., and was con- 
vinced at once that it came from the arch- 
bishop. How its contents have become public 


I do not know, as a copy of it was not given | 


to anyone for publication with my consent. 
In regard to the letter itself, all I have to say 
isthat Iam not willing to submit in all things to 
any authority. For example, I recognize no 
authority as to the manner in which I shall 
transact my business. The Catholic Herald is 
a newspaper, and does not profess to give in- 
struction on matters of faith and dogma. It 
tells Catholics what is going on in the church 
and its editors make such comments as they 
see fit.” 

“Do you think this letter is at all the result 
of your advocacy of Dr. McG@lvnn?’ 

“Probably. I have been and always shall 
be a stanch advocate of Dr. McGlynn. I con- 
sider him a ‘shining light’ of the church, and I 
am ready to follow him to whatever. length 
he may go. The church authorities never 
took any interest in my paper, and vet the 
moment I offend them I am called to account. 
I have a great respect for lawful authority, 
but I will not change my course for anyone.” 

“Does not the decree referred to by the 
archbishop compel you to be obedient?” 

“A decree, sir, like any other law, should 
have due regard for the interests of all par- 
ties concerned. Otherwise it cannot be just. 
Now, decrees, as you know, are passed by a 
council of bishops, and those who may be af- 
fected by them have not a word to say in the 
Inaiter. 

“I do not know what the archbishop means 
by suying that the utterances of the Cutholic 
Herald have for some time been ‘shockingly 
scandalous.’ He must refer, I imagine, to 
what Ihave written about Dr. McGlynn. I 
would certainly not publish any matter that 
would cause scandal to Catholics or any one 
else. 

“In conclusion, I would say that Iam not to 
be turned aside from my course by any threat, 
and that Iam unwilling to be quoted as say- 
ing anything disrespectful to the archbishop 
personally. Irespect him and his office, but 
I can distinguish between episcopal policy 
and church doctrine, and for that reason I in- 
tend to uphold Dr. McGlynn, no .matter what 
the result may be.” 

Mr. O'Loughlin declined to express uu opin- 
ion as to what punishment might be intlicted 
upon him for his contumacy, but it was 
learned from other sources that the most 
likely weapon, if uny, which the archbishop 
would use would be a decree warning Catho- 
lics not to read the Catholic Herald. ; 

Mr. O’Loughlin has not answered the arch- 
Lishop’s letter, which, by the way, is an auto- 
graph one. He iutended to acknowledge its 
receipt, but failed to do sc. 

At the marble palace on, Murray hill, no in- 
formation could be obtained, the authorities 
there preferring to say the usual statesinan- 


like “nothing” to scekers for information 


your vifes vot I say. 


second place, Dr. 


ONE NE OF T THE “GERMAN. PRIESTS.” 


He Calis Ladies of st. Stephen’s Parish 
Tramps—“Dat is Yust Like a Vomans.’’ 


A correspondent iu Brooklyn sends us the 
following: 
The supporters of Archbishop Corrigan in 


his attack on Dr. MeGlynn have received an 


addition in the person of Father. Nicholas 
Ballies, pastor of the little German Catholic 
eburch of St. Francis of Brooklyn. On Sun- 
day last amazement was. plainly discernible 
on the countenance of the members 
small congregation who attended the. ser- 


one hundred persons, and was built for the 
‘convenience of the few Germans who inhabit 


that portion of the city. The Rev. Father 
Ballies is 


seventy-fy e years, Who makes himself under- 


stood ina language of bis own, half Ge rman 


and half English. 


On Sunday last, aceording to his. custom, he 
paid his respects to THE STANDARD, the Cautho- 
Dr. McGlynn, Dr. 


lic Herald, Henry George, 
Curran anda host of others inaunything buta 
flattering manner. His remarks Were scme- 
thing like this: 

ere i is some tings dot I vant very such to 
say today. Now I vant allof you beeples to 
hear me. See? hey! 
St. Shteeven’s Sharelk hat gifen a cold shalice 
to dot Fader Curran. 
Vat you tink? Vas dot fer relichiut: You 
tink, hey! No, it vas sphide. Yust. for sphide; 
for sphide; vat you tink? hey! 
me? Seet 


“Now dot is like all dose vemans, all de 


dime dey vas making foolishness,: from de. 
first dine vhen dot ole voman tramp Efe, 
she goes pehind her huspand’s back, und she 
has tousunds of tings to eat. She goes 
tramp, trampery around dot Garten of Eten 
and tock for semedings mischief to do. See? 
Vot you dink. hey! Den she leesten to dot fine 
shentleman (pointing below} who tole her, mit 
au vink, dot God vas only fooling her. Dot is 
a Vuomman; and dot is what dose tramp vornanus 
haf done mit Henry Chorch and Fader Me- 
Glynn and Fader Curran.” 
‘Fader Curran is a friend mit Fader Mc- 
Glynn und Henry Chorch, und he tink dat de 
archbishop vas wrong. Vat you tink, hey? 
See dot, pow, eh! eh! {with a beaming smile); 


but he vas punished yust so much as. von: 


schmall paby boy. Vat you tink, hey?) See” 
and the old clergyman rubbed his hands with 
ardent delight. 

“Now dere is some odder tings I vant to 
say. Lhaf eight minutes more, and I vas 
going to shpeak now, for ven de hot vedder 
comes you vill not Ileesten to me; you vill go 
to shleep. Dot Catlic paper, dot Catlic 
Heralt, vat you tink? dot editor got a letter 
from de archbishop, telling him it vas better 
he vas careful vat he wrote in his papers, 
and he ask dot man to say noddings aboud de 
letter, to keep it private; and vat docs he do, 
hey? Vat you tink? He says dot he may 
show dot letter to doo of his friends, and dey 
puplish it in Dk Sranpurt. He keep dot se- 
cret like dose old tramp vomans vat is all de 
dime dalking. Dey put dot letter in De 
STAADURT baper. Vat you tink now? See, 
hey? Now dot is yust like all dose frends. I 
tink like St. Gregory, dat ve ought to haf in 
de litany of te Saints, ‘From our frends, 
goot Lort deliver us, amen.’ Vat you tink? 
Hah, hah! See dot now? 

“Dot editor says dat he vill not stop; dot it 
vas his own brivate peesiness. Vot you tink, 
hey? See! see! Datis nice. Aind de papers 
everypody’s peesiness? Humph. Brivate! Vot 
you tink? (disgustedly). Now, I vas not going 
to shtop right avay. I vant to suy somedings 
about dot ‘bapers, ‘DE StTaxperT and de Cut- 
lic Heralt. Now, I von't forbit you to read 
dem. I von’t say don’t read dem, for ven I 
say dot, den you vill go rightavay off und tell 
Den yust so soon as I 
say dose ting, den you go home and tell your 
vife dot, and she go right avay und puy 
dem yust for sphide, to see vat I don’t vant 
youtoread. See? Vot you tink now! 

“Dot is yust like a vomans, and don’t you 
forgit it. See?” 

On looking at his watch for the sixth time, 
the old gentieman found he had just five 
minutes more, which he utilized with many 
grimaces and contortions ina repetition of his 
denunciation of Henry George und the rest, 
laying particular stress on the unfortunate 
part played by Eve in the history of the 
human race, when she partook of the apple in 
the Garden of Eden. 


IS IT A SIMILAR CASE? 


Is Archbishop Corrigan as Crazy as Bishop 


Duggin Was? 
Chicago Mail. ai 


When the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, the deposed 
Catholic priest, comes to Chicago he can, if 
he pleases, recall some very interesting 
memories. He can, for instance, bring with 
him an eloquent sermon that he preached 
here a few years ago upen the consecration 
of a bishop who, like himself, had been sus- 
pended from his priestly functions and sum- 
moned to Rome. It will undoubtedly be a 
comfort to Dr. McGlynn, if he has not alto- 
gether cast out from his mind any thought of 
peace with Rome, to remember that the 
Chicago priest who was suspended by his 
bishop for insubordination afterward became 
a bishop himself. People who ere familiar 
with the church history of the city know 
very well the instance referred to. It was 
the suspension of the learned Father Mc- 
Mullin by the unfortunate Bishop Duggin. 

The diccese of Chicago, during Bishop Dug- 
gin’s control, was rent with bitter quarrels. 
The bishop’s partisans claim now that there 
was a clique among the priests which did all 
that it could to vex their ecclesiastical chief, 
and that this wing of wily ciericals was so 
bitter and relentless that it finally harassed 
the bishop out of his reason. The clerical 
party has always declared that Bishop Dug- 
gin was crazy leig before it was known at’ 
Raine, and that the fact that he is now stark, 
staring mad is proof that all of the troubles in 


this diocese during his bishopric were due to: 


that fact. At St. Louis, where the mad bishop 
is now confined, the sisters in whose charge he 
is have the utinost compassion for him. They 


say it is significant that the name of any of ! 


the old clergy who were in arms against him 
throws him into a terrible paroxysm of rege— 
an evidence of the suffering he endured from 
their recalcitrancy. The leader of the oppo- 


sition to Bishop Duggin was the Rev. Father | 


MecMullin of St. Mary’s cathedral. The open 
breuk between him and his bishop was over 
a transfer of some of the church property. 


MecMullin was promptly suspended, just as | 


MeGlynn was, from his priestly functions. 
Then followed the call from Rome, just as 
happened in the ease of the refractory New 
York priest. MeMuallin obeyed. The result 
is well known. It was inevituble—a fact that: 
probably determined McGlynn to take that 
unhappy step which finally separated him 
from his church. 
the pope to return to Chicago, bumble hiin- 
self before his bishop, and obey orders. He 
did it, and was reinstated. The years rolled 
by. Poor Bishop Duggin’s malady had grown 
so serious that the see could no longer shut its 
eyes or insist on the fiction being sustained. 
The bishop was removed by the decree of the 
pope, confirmed by the consistory. 
the recalcitrant priest, was himself made a 
bishop. MeGlynn, the then eleqnent and 
powerful New York priest, preached the ser- 
mon at Bishop MeMullin’s consecracion. over 
at St. Mary’s. 

(The Mail is wrong as to two points. 
first place Dr. MeGlynn has not separated 
himself from his church, and has not declined 
to obey any order binding upon him. In the 


of the 


an energetic old) gen tlemen of 


I sce dot dese vamians in: 


Vat you tink now? hey!. 


Can youtole 


MeMullin was ordered by’ 


MeMullin, 


(afterward Bishop) Mc- 


| 


tion of 


lie did: not know * it. 


Mullin: was not called to Rome, but went to 
Rome of his own accord at the request ef the 
leading priests of the diocese, men who, like 
Dr. McMullin biniself, had held high position 
in the government of the diocese. They de- 
sired to save the church in Chicago from ue 
ruinous consequences of the maladmmistr: 
Bishop Duggin, whom. they then bes 
lieved to bei insane, although the gereral pub- 
Dr. McMullin, so far 
from. getting any satisfaction in Rome, was 


ordered off. to do penance ing ‘kind of ecclesi- | 


astical. prison, a. passionist : monastery, and 


| when he finally did get an audience with the 
vices. The little church is capable of sez ating 


cardinal prefect of the propaganda he was 


simply insulted, 


beings toldvin language too ; 


-foreible: and vulgar. to bear m unslation: into” 


-A Secret. Circular From 


E neli sh that he had eome on a fool's errand. 
‘The reason for this. reatment of the Chic: LrO 
priests, was the overweening desire of Rome to 
support episcopal iuthority, 1 ‘ight or wrong,. 
becau se they find. in -episecpal » authority. the 
strongest ‘support for. their political | and. 
pecuniary schemes, and their most efficient 
instruments in crushing the indepe ndence of 


j the clergy und the laity.] 


“IS THIS A CATHOLIC UTTERANCE 2” 


A-seeret. circular, issued by Bishop Me- 
Intyre of Prinec Edward’s island tothe 
clergy af: his diocese, has just been given to 
the world. 

After advising all the clergymen of the 
dice ese: te mainta rin a strict watch over the: 
Inany dungers.which phoune on all sides, and 
mentioning several © dngerous- forms — of: 
literature. recently ci cured: Rishop a 
Intyre says: eee 

Scandals. have Jately ‘arisen which are a 
source of regret to every true Catholic heart, 
and these scandals : are materially inereased 
by the approbation and praise of .a certain 
press, styled Catholic, which openly professes 
its total disregard for legitimate authority, 
and boldly proclaims its adherence to the Per: 
verse doctrine of a new socialism. 

We call your attention to a paper styled 
the Catholic Herald, published in New York, 
which has a large circulation among the 
Catholics of this province. 

We earnestly exhort you to discountcnance 
tlie doctrine and aims of this production, and 
to stop. the diffusion thereof amnong your 


faithful parishioners. Our reasons are cogent 


and pressing. Catholies who are loyal to their 
church should cheerfully submit. to her au- 
thority when legitimately exercised. 

Ina late issue (Feb. 12, 1887) of the above 
mentioned paper, is contained the follewing 
declaration: “We ¢ protest most. emphatically 
against any attempt to extend any ecclesias- - 

ical authcrity into the sphere of politics, and 
while cheerfully yielding full obedience to the 


authorities of the charchi in matters of reliz- 


erigun aie t to remember it. 


In the} 


ion, We. emphatically deny the right of the 
pope, or propaganda, or. archbishop to pre: 
scribe for American Catholics, lay or cleric.” 

Is this a Catholic utterance? ARE WE TO 
BELIEVE THAT THE CHURCH CANNOT 
EXERCISE HER INFLUENCE IN POL- 
ITICS when the highest interests of. moral- 
ity are involved? We should then circum- 
scribe her power and deny her mission. 

Again, this paper advocates doctrines anent 
private ownership of land, which are opposed 
to truth and sanctioned by no Cutholic theo- 
logian. The teachings of great minds are 
falsely interpreted to suit these vain theories. 
St. Thomas, to the great surprise ‘of all those 
who have read and understood. him, is shown 
to have been the precursor of Henry George. 

Finally, this paper treats high ecclesiastical 
officials without a shadow of respect; pub- 
lishes effusions in which princes of the church 
are spoken of as if they. were ward. poli- 
ticians, and thereby excites the prejudices 
and passions of a misguided public. These 
reasons, We think, are sufficient to move you 
to prompt action. 

Advise your people to abandon this publica- 
tion, the pernicious influence of which cannot 
but be i injurious to them. ~Tremain, r everend 
dear sir, faithfully 4 yours jn Christ, 

PETER MCINTYRE, 
Bishop of Charlottetown. 


An Utterance From the Kuights. 
At a meeting of District assembly No. 3, 
Pittsburg, Pa., on Saturday last, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unauimously adopted: 


Whereas, It is the intention of Dr. Edward. 
McGlynn of New York, to lecture in Old City 
hall, Pittsburg, on T hursday evening, May 12, 
on the land question; 

Resolved, That D. A. 8, K. of L., represent- 
ine 12,000 toilers, extend our heartfelt ereet= 
ings to Dr. Edward Mc! lynn of New York, 
and wish him God speed in the noble and se it 

sacrificing course he has taken, believing that 
we stand on common ground; that: we fully 
appreciate the impetus “he has given. to and 
the wide dissemination of the principles em- 
bodied in the preamble to. the constitution, 
article 4+, which says that all land. held for 
speculative. purposes shali be taxed to. their 
full value, and that we weleome him asa valu- | 
able auxiliary to the toiling millions; and 
further, 

Resolv ed, That we believe him to be a true 
example of Him who’ spake as never’ man 
spake, saying, “Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and he avy laden and I will vive you 
rest.” 

Resolved, That D. A. 3, K. of Te hereby | 
approve of the lecture and will lend their full 
assistance tu make it a success. 


The Archbishop Should be Called to ‘Remo: | 


The Pittsburg Times uf April 25 prefaces its. 
publication of the archbishop’s letter to the 
Catholic Herald as follows: - 

The following, strange asit may seem, is | 
abundantly. vouched for by the New ¥ Vorle 
press as genuine. Aamerici in citizens: who 
read it will be inclined to ask, in what age Ae 
we live? It will oceur to mest readers tha tp 
is Archbishop Corrigan and et ‘Dr. MeUiynn 16 
who should be first called tot ig 


tome. 


A. Voice: fro Oregon. 
Portland, Ore., New Northwest. 


‘Dr. MeGlynn’s flock love him ane v 1 
him, and if the church excummunicate 


sime act will cut off his flock, for they wi ll 207} 


with him. Two hundred years ago men night 
have. been driven, by the fear of excuimmuni-. 
eation, to yteld. their: manhood, their inde- | 
pendence, their political rights; but such a_ 
thing cuunot be done i in enlichter do Ameri ICA 
in this age. And the: outeome eventually 
mnust. be thatthe church, if it: persists:it its' 
efforts. to force Americans.into. any one way: 
of thinking, cither on political or religious | 
inatters, WHL fail in the attempt. It cannot” 
he done. There are wise; educated, thinking: 
Catholics who are with. Father MeGlyan In* 
the matter, and who: will allow no pries . 
preacher or ‘potentate to think for them. This 
is Ainerica, and the pope und Archbishop Cor- | 


ae 6 Huard W orking Ww estern Woman. 
New. York Herald. 


There is an upr ieht < and downricht- busin 
wobplan in Minneapolis. She saw alittle boa 
in’ Ashland real estate pecking. its way 
through the eggshell hike a young. chicken. 
She kept her shar p eyes on it until at last. she 
cuine to the conclusion that the: time: for 
action had arrived. 

With a few hundr ed dollars in her sitchel = 
all she had—she strayed through Ashlund in 
w nonchalant war, pieked out some ehoice 
corner lots here and there, and then sat down 
and-waited. ; 

The boom arrived on time. It was a large 
sized and vigorous boom, one of the real wild 
western sort. She kept cool until the popular. 
excitement got up into the nineties, and 
speculators offered way price, however. un- 
reasonable. Then with a delicious sangfroid 
she began to unload. “When the popular. 
pulse grew quiet and: normal again atarge 
number of men discoyered >that they: had i 
ereat quantity of unsaiable real estate on 
hand. But this shrewd woman counted. her } 
eash and found that she had made just. fifty |. 
thousand dollars by knowing when to jump. in 
and especially when to jump out. 

That was very handsomely done.- 
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THE YEAST AT WORK. 
Extract from a Speech of Student: W.. Ey 
Brokaw in Debate. at Hamline u 
sity, Minnesota. 
Where does the idea of owners 
It comes from the consciousne: 
sion. Then my right to inyself 
This naturally leads to the cenelus 
the exertion I put forth i is” 


because of his right t 

exchange the product 

of another man’s, but. 
producing them himse 

but three ways of. se 
producing: it; seccund, 

cift; and third, by stealing 
Perry, in his “Political Economy, 
land! value arises: the sam 
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_Jand and the house together. 


“Present basis of taxation. ..........-ccesscceecee ees 


amount of ready c 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


An Impessibie: Instauce. 

New York, April 5.—Will you please set 
me aright on the following: Suppose, under 
the new system, I had saved an amount of 
moncy sufficient to build a house, and that, 
gmmediately after having completed it, an 

enemy of mine should signify his willingness 
to pay for the use of the ground which I oc- 
eupied a tax which I could not afford (and 
which be had not the slightest idea of continu- 
mg to pay—his sole object being to annoy 
me), and I were compeiled to quit, would my 
house be confiscated, or would my successor 
be compelled to pay me an amount equal to 
the value of the house? ‘ T. Fankry. 

The case could not arisc. The value of 
your land would not be affected by the ma- 
licious bid of an enemy, but only by gen- 
eral jand values in your neighborhood. If 
the jand value tax were in practical opera- 
tion your enemy would not offer to pay a 
higher tax than vou were paying. There 
would be no one to whom he could make 
he offer, YF he wanted vour Jand he 
would Lave to go to you and make you a 
buying offer, not for the land, but for the 
If that were 
nota bona fide offer, or even if it were 
but was high because the place had a 
sentimental value to him, and whether you 
accepted or declined, the basis of taxation 
avould not be affected. But ifthe offer was 
au index to the value of land in that 
neighborhood, and was higher than the ex- 
isting basis of taxation, then and only then 
would your tax be raised if you refused to 
sei, er his be higher than yours if you did 
sell. 

Suppose you took up a vacant lot, 
which, on account of the land value tax, 
was thrown open, and built a house upon 


jt costing $2,000. Then the whole would 


be worth $2,000, and your basis of taxa- 
tion would be nothing. Suppese, then, that 
“immediately after having completed’ 
vour house your enemy offered vou $2,500 
for it, and it appeared that similar proper- 
tiesin the same location were also com- 
manding #2.500, what would be the inev- 
jtable infercace? Would it not be a matter 
of simple arithmetic? 


Walue of the real (state. ......cccccccecscccsecrccses Bo K 
Talue of the IMpProvemMeENts....ccccccccsccvessenccss cK) 
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Value of the land............-ceeceeeescecccccceses 

addituonal basis of taxauion. ............ 2c eee cone ; 
At what point in this transaction would 

vou be wronged? and how could your enemy, 


to use a vulgarism, “get the bulge on you” 


Hew the Peaple Would be Senefited. 
BracuontT, Tex.—Your theory of taking all 
dand rent as taxes is a puzzling innovation to 
mez not so much because I resist the idea as 


: 
| 
Bi 


| 


| 


| 


S500) | 


! volve 


because I cannot understand how you will ad- | 


just. the proposed change to a just apportion- 
ment of benelit to all without creating just as 
oppressive a system uf favoritism as we now 
endure. To make my meaning clearer I will 
quote from Father MceGlynn’s great speech of 
March 24. He says: 

“What is the law of rent? Where there is 
competition for a larger or choicer portion of 
the common bounties, for a portion of land 
that is nearer a river, that is next to the 
junction of two great rivers, that is near to a 
rreat city, or a corner lot, say Broadway and 
Wall streets, or at Broadw: ay and Twenty- 
third, there rent exists. And how is the com- 
petition for the use of such land to be de- 
sided? Simply by allowing it to go to the 
highest bidder.” 


Now this illustrates the difficulty in a nut- | ; 
{vou fear the result to savings banks, do 


shell. By substituting the government as a 
dlandiord fur an individual, how have vou 
benefited the people? If competition is te ad- 
just the rate of rents uuder the new regime 
then the one whe commands the largest 
cash will secure the use of 
the property, or land, most desired; hence, 
the river front, the landing at the ocean port, 
the corner lot, indeed, all desirable land will 
be rented by the monupolist as now, and the 
state will be the only beneficiary. 

At least, this isthe way yeur proposition 
impresses me; but I declare myself open to 
conviction and would. like to sce these 
difficultics removed. Hat W. GREER. 

Land now goes to the highest bidder. 
Whoever will pay the most annual rent 
for any particular land gets it. It is not 
proposed to change this. Whatis proposed 


iin slight degree, 


; danger legitimate capital; 
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your portion of the common land against 
your will, because your tax would be based 
on the market value of the land, and not 
on some isolated offer fora particular piece. 
When your friend with the “innate sense 
of the beautiful” had reclaimed a farm 
from the desert and rendered it “an earthly 
paradise, a poet’s ideal of a rural home,” 
the earthly paradise and poet's ideal would 
be land improvement, and not land; its 
value would be an improvement value and 
not a land value. That you could see by 
comparing its value with the value of the 
desert land around it. And when you, 
with your “barrels of money” and your 
“covetous eye” proceeded to the constitu- 
ted authorities and offered “a rental double 
or treble” what your neighbor could afford 
to pay, the constituted authoritics would 
tell you that they had nothing to do with 
the mutter, and if you wanted your neigh- 
bors farm you must proceed with your 
barrels of money and your covetous eye to 
your neighbor and barg ain for it with him. 
And when the local assessors made their an- 
nual rounds, whether they found you or 
your neighbor i in possession of the earthly 
aradise and poet's ideal, they would tix its 
salle at what it would bring unimproved, 
and would tax accordingly. 

The “ogre” business will not be profit- 
able when land values alone are taxed; and 
if you really have “barrels of money” and 
‘fa covetous eye,” you had better give 
them free rein now, for you won't have a 
chance when that system of taxation comes 
in vogue. 


Savings Banke. 

BROOKLYN, N. ¥.—The writer is a believer 
in your doctrine of laud ownership, but is puz- 
zled to know how it can be put in effect with- 
out depriving innocent people of the fruits of 
honest labor now invested under the pro- 
tection-of the state. 

How would your plan for the resumption 
of land cwnership by the state affect money 
deposited in savings banks, such money being 
largely lent by the banks on real estate 
security? 

Does it contemplate the assumption of 
liability by the state for money so lent? 

FRED P. MorGAN. 

The plan of shifting all taxes from 
products of labor to land values does not 
contemplate the assumption of liability by 
the state for money lent on real estate 
security. It does not require the resump- 
tion of land ownership by the state at all. 

Even though carried at once to the point 
of taxing rent to the full limit, the land 
value tax would not deprive “innocent 
people of the fruits of honest labor,” ex- 
cept as all recoveries of human iiberty in- 
loss of investments in’ human 
But as the shifting of taxes, even 
must be preceded by 
agitation, and the increase of taxes must 
be gradual, a sufficient period of time will 
elapse while Jand values are falling, for in- 
vestments to be so shifted that such small 
loss as there is will be widely distributed 
among investors. 

Your savings banks would have their 
improvements free of taxes. To that ex- 
tent their security would be better than 
now: but their Jand values would, in course 
of time, be nothing. Such a condition, 
brought about gradually, would not en- 
but, as it Is as 
certain to come as to-morrow’s sun, and 
that before many vears, you had better, if 


slavery. 


what you can to substitute a department 
of the postoffice for savings institutions. 


- That would bea good thing to do anyhow. 


is to make the beneficiary of the rent pay | 


aN taxes. There would be no substitution 
of the government asa landlord. But if 
there were, who is the government? Is it 
aot the peaple themselves ? 

It is not the one who can command the 
largest amount of ready cash that will get 
the best places when this tax is in vogue, 
any more than it is now. It will be then, 
as it is now, the one who can use it to best 
advantage. Remember, we are speaking 
of users. not of idle owners. A. T. Stewart 
was able to make the best use of the corner 
of Tenth street and Broadway, and he got 
it, paying his rent to Sailor's Snug Harbor 
out of the income he derived from the use 
of the land. If the land value tax had 
been in force, he would have got that land 
all the same, and paid the rent all the same, 
and Sailor's Snug Harbor would have re- 
ceived it all the same; the difference would 
have been this, that Sailor’s Snug Harbor, 
instead of pocketing ali the rent, would 
have been compelled to pay a greater or 
less proportion of it, according to the rate 
of tax, over to the people, they being un- 
taxed on all they produced and all they 
consumed, would that not have been a 
benefit to the people? 

The Man with a Ceveteous Eye. 

Bowe Citry.—We are situated here in a 
choice portion of the country, both as regards 
climate and produce. Ja the issue of THE 
Sranparp of the 2d inst., containing Rev. 
Father McGlynn’s speech, he uses the figures 
of the “painting or the race horse” to illus- 
trate how the Jand will be disposed of under 
the new regime. Now, I want to ask what is 
Ww hinder or prevent the capitalist or the man 
of means from running me off my portion of 
the common land? In other words, I have an 
stequaintauce who is industrious and perse- 
¥ering, and these qualities, coupled with his 
So0d taste und “innate sense of the beauti- 
ful,” enables him to reclaim from the desert 
fall lands here being desert until reclaimed by 
irrigation, which entails much toil and ex- 
pense), a farm which, under the circumstances 
Mentioned, he bus rendered an earthly pura- 

lise—a poet? sideal of a rural home. I have 

“barrels of money,” and casting a covetous 
¢Ye over the farm aforesaid, I proceed to the 

constituted authorities and offer a rental 
double or treble the figures my neighbor can 
Possibly uffurd to pay. He, by his industry 
and abounding talent, has rendered the place 

utiful and. it captivates my senses. I, by 
any “spot cash,” can drive him again into the 

Sesert to again become the prey of, another 

Osre like myseif. EARNEST SEEKER. 
We trust you are an earnest seeker, for 
anyone in such utter darkness must indeed 
bean earnest seeker to be able ever tu see 
ight. In the figure to which you refer, 

Dr, McGlynn did not undertake to illustrate 

Pages the land will be disposed of under 
new regime.” He used the figure to 

PG objections of people who pretend 

re that we want to divide land up 
in litte bits and to give every man a bit. 
The capitalist could not run you off of 


That Everlasting Cure All. 


New York, Aprii.—I am a firm believer in 
the justice of ‘land nationalization, but I differ 
where you claim it to be a “cure all” of every 
disease which inflicts humanity. There are 
other evils to combat which must be remedied 
to completely sulve the labor problem. Capi- 
tal will still contrive to be lord of all creation 
and force laber to the wall if it be only 
equipped with its natural muscle and brains. 
The big fish will swallow the small fry. 

Suppose two men were to scttle each ona 
piece of land—one possessing the necessary 
eapitai to procure the latest and best) instru- 
ments and machinery, and to employ the best 
skilled labor; the other, the less favored, to 
be dependent on his labor and perhaps a little 
capital. The first move of the poorer neigh- 
bor would be for a house, and to be assisted 
with a mortgage. With his inferior instru- 
ments of production he would be unable to 


i compete with his neighbor, but would still be 


able to produce enough for his own maintain- 
ance. Here isthe rub. He would be unable 
to pay the iuterest on the mortgage or unable 
to meet the taxes. 

Those who had not the wherewithal to 
compete. with the advantages afforded to 
capital would be compelled to give up the idea 
of being independent and self-supporting, and 
search for employinent, as thev are compelled 
to do at present. In case of necessity, they 
could not fall back on natural opportunities. 
Capital would still be the lord and master of 
all it surveys. Harry WHilTE. 

We do not agree with THE STANDARD in 
its notions that the land value tax will cure 
everything. We insist upon excepting 
whooping cough and measles; and are not 
disposed to make any greater concession 
than that the tax may have a tendency to 
keep smallpox and diphtheria in ‘cheek. 


| That there are evils other than land mo- 


nopoiy to combat is true. In navigation it 
is necessary to do something besides build- 
ing a ship; but it would be a stupid sort of 
navigation that did not begin with build- 
ingaship. Soitis a stupid sort of eco- 
nomic reform that does not begin with 
equal opportunities of access to land. If 
capital, a mere creature of Jabor, is such 
an oppressive thing, its creator, when free, 
can strangle it by refusing to reproduce it. 
But so long as land monopoly holds labor 
in bondage, the capital owner compels tie 
laborer to reproduce capital perennially 
under penalty of death. 

Capital cannot oppress when land is free, 
any more thaa the upper millstone can 
erush when the under millstone is gone. 
Vhen land is free labor will be equipped, 
not only “with its natural muscle and 
brains,” but also with natural opportuni- 
ties and materials for the exercise of its 
muscle and brains. 

To make your lustration as strong as 
possible, | Jet us suppose that ong of your 
settlers is a millionaire and the other a 
penniless tramp. The millionaire with all 
his capital would be helpless without men 
to serve him. But men to serve would not 
be easy to find, and when found would be 
very particular about such tritles as wages 
and treatment. It would be so easy to get 
a home and so easy to scratch a living that 
men would no longer be afraid to’ lose a 
job, but employers would be very much 
afraid of losing men. That being the case, 
your penniless tramp might be willing vee 
Seoul the millionaire: and at the 
same time to learn the business by way of 
temporary apprenticeship in return for 
wages that would soon enable him to build 
a house without a mortgage. And the 
millionaire would have to be reasonably 


deferential, or the tramp would take up 
with some one of the numerous other ap- 
plications for his service. But suppose the 
tramp preferred to be his own employer, 
and was too impatient to wait until he 
could earn sufficient capital by working for 
others. He would not have to go far to 
find free land. That he with his own 
hands could build a comfortable tempo- 
rary shelter is proved by the shanties to be 
seen any where up town erected by their 
occupants. Then there would be a thou- 
sund things that he could work at in 
the city on his own account and for 
good wages until he had = improved 
his condition. Meanwhile he would pay 
neither taxes nor rent. Or if he chose 
to yo a few miles further he would be able 
to farm, under difliculties for the first year, 
it is true, owing to lack of capital, but 
nevertheless under circumstances — that 
would put him further ahead everv vear. 
He could not run a big factory or store, or 
farm without capital; nobody can. But if 
he worked in a factory or store oron a 
turm his wages would be just as much for 
the same work as if he owned it, less only 
the value of the capital. 

Capital may be lord and master of all it 
surveys; but it can’t survey a free man. 


No Que Would Be Wronged. 

LEWISTON, Me.—Suppose a corporation own- 
ing a large amount of land ina city or town, 
the greater part being vacant, “but valuable 
from its surroundings,” and taxed as “wild 
land,” while a small portion is oecupied by 
house owners, who have not been able to pur- 
chase the lots thev cecupy en account of the 
‘anonopoly price” at which they are held. 
Now, in taxing the value of all of this land, 
how will you protect these tenants (who are 
to all practical purposes in the power of this 
company or corporation) from the heavy 
rents which will be placed upon them to keep 
full the treasury of these ‘Jords of the 
earth” 

While Irealize that if in such a case it 
should prove an injury, it would be but to a 
few in comparison to the many benefited by 
opening natural resources and by placing 
God’s earth at the disposal of His people, I 
also believe that: for the few who would be 
wronged there should be a remedy. Will you 
please state how the wrong can be righted? 

Cc. W. Siaw. 

There would be no wrong. The house 
owners are now paying a ground rental to 
your imaginary corporation. They can- 
not be made to pay any more, for the 
landlord already charges ‘ail the traffic 
will bear.” They would pay less, since the 
opening up of so much non-valuabie land 
would make then: independent of land- 
lords. 

But, for simplicity, let us suppose that they 
continue to pay the same rent. As soon as 
they had paid it, the corporation would have 
to pay over to the town, county or state a 
greater or Jess proportion of it, or even the 
whole, according to tlie rate of taxation. 
The house owners would not be affected 
except in exemption from taxcs on their 
houses. 

And as to the adjacent vacant land, it 
would no longer be taxed as “wild land,” 
bui at its full value. Then the corporation 
would be compelled to improve it, or drop 
it. If they dropped it, everybody that 
wanted to use a part of it would do so, 
paying a tax on the value of what he used. 
When every one who wanted a piece of 
that land had been satisfied, the remainder 
would have no value, because no one would 
want it, and consequently it would be un- 
taxed. If anybody, seeing that this sur- 
plus land would be wanted in future, 
should fenee it in and call it his, he would 
be at liberty to do so; but just as soon as 
another wanted it the price he would be 
willing to pay would indicate its value and 
afford a basis of taxation. Then the spee- 
ulator would have to give the neweomer 
what he wanted for nothing, or pay the 
tax. ; 


Tiow ? 

Brooxtyn, March 29.—In your answer to 
E. Svensson you say, “Nor can they increase 
ground rents when taxes on land valves are 
increased.” Please explain mere fully. How 
are house owners Who rent their houses to 
mect the increased taxation if they cannot in- 
crease their rent so as to pay the increase? 

THEO. ATWORTH. 

They will meet it out of the rent of their 
land. Tenants pay two ponies eroune 
rent and house rent. Suppose, for illustra 
tion, that in a given ease ground rent is 10 
and house rent 10, the total rent paid by 
the tenant being 20. Now, let the land 
value tax be 8. Then the tenant will pay 
20 as before, and the house owner will get 
10 as before for his house, on which he will 
pay no tax; but out of the other 10 he will 
have to pay 8 to the people, to whom it 
really belongs. 


A Few Often-Answered Questions. 

MATTEAWAN, N. Y.—The following ques- 
tions have been suggested to me by way of 
objections to your views: (1) How would 
taxing land values tend to increase employ- 
ment? (2) How would it reduce involuntary 
idleness? (3) How would it reduce pauper- 
ism? (4) How would it itterease wages! (5) 
When a house increases in value, is not the in- 
crease due to land value and not to the value 
of brick, mortar and stone? F. M. Carson. 

(1) By opening up vacant land to use, and 
inducing the occupiers of improved land to 
still further improve it. Also, by making 
it possible for the unemployed to go upon 
the nearest vacant land and work for them- 
selves at any occupation to which the land 

yas adapted. The only limit to employ- 
ment then would be natural opportunities ; 
now the limit is fixed by the interests or 
caprice of those who control natural oppor- 
tunities. 

(2) There can be no involuntary idleness 
when natural opportunities are freely open 
to use, as would be the ease under such a 
tax. Besides this, everyone who occupied 
land would want help. Two jobs would be 
after Gne man, Whereas now two men are 
after one job. 

(3) Every one willing and able to work 
could get remunerative work todo. That 
most paupers are willing and able to work 
is proved by the fact that in good times 
paupers are few, though in hard times 
they are many. Paupers who are able 
but not willing to work were willing once, 
but having learned in some period of hard 
times that they live about as well and re- 
spectably in idleness as by industry, have 
turned philosophers. This class might not 
disappear at once, but it would not be re- 
cruited from future generations. As to 
paupers who are not able to work, the 
community owes them a decent. living. 

(4) By making and keeping the demand 
ee labor greater than the supply. 

(5) OF course. 

Read “Progress and Poverty” carefully 
and you will be able to meet such elemeut- 
ary questions without difficulty. 


A Dubious Benefit. 


New Yorxk.—If twenty-five men are work- 
iug for one dollar and fiity cents a day, 
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Se ee Se 


wouldn't it i ry benefit to the Sas? 
generally if the empicyer would take on 
twenty-live additional men and have them all 
work a half day for seventy-live. cents each? 
I think if the above plan was carried cut 
many honest men that are now idle would get 
something to do. JAMES B. ATWATER. 


What would vou propese when the num. 


ber of idle honest mien. stil further in- 
creased?) Would you have the employer 
take on say fifty more for a quarter of a 


day each and pay, them thirty-seven anda 


half cents? 

Answering your question,» we 
that it would be a temporary benefit. to 
workingmen generally, but it would: be a 
benefit that those already at work: would 
find exceedingly diflicult to appreciate. 


In the Dork About Derail. 

PontTLANnD, Me.—(1) Your answ ers” to my 
inquiries -in Tue STANDARD of April Qo are not 
quite satisfactory. The point in. question is 
this: Do you propose to return to the rightful 
owners the vast aceumulations of w vealth 
which has been transferred from the hands of 
producer s into the hands of non-produc ers by 
false and unjust laws, and if'so, how? (2) You 
say thet if a person increases his wealth by 
using his wealth, the increase hurts nobody. 
If he inercases his wealth by producing more 
wealth, then it hurts nobody, batif he uses it 
to transfer what others produce nito his own 
hands, tnen it does hurt: somebody. You un- 
doubted!y well know that the. money. power 
of this country is using the wei aith which they. 
have stolen from the ‘people to bribe and buy 
congressnien to enact laws which will enable: 
them to keep up this robbery and protect. 
them in it. Money is making the. ows, mak- 
ing presidents, making sores s and dictat-_ 
ing the decisions of courts... (3) While I would. 
not be understocd as opposing. the principle | 
of land fer the people or taxing land values, 
vet 1 believe there must be some means of 
fixing a limitation beyond which the fortunes 
of individuals and corporations shal] not ex- 
tend, beeause these great. fortunes are 
acquired by robbery, “and experience has 
shown that they are danger ous to the liberties 
of the people. . H. Gorpoy. 

(1) We do not propose a return to the 
peeple the accumulations of wealth the 
have been stolen from them. If there 
were to be compensation for land values, 
we believe it should be from those who 
| have enjoyed these values solong to those’ 
who have been robbed of them. But it is 
not necessary. It will bea big enough job 
to put a stop to future robbery without 
troubling ourselves about the past, and that 
done, the people will soon be as well off as 
if they had never been robbed, and the 
monopolists no better off than if they had 
never robbed. If some one has accumn- 
lated great quantities of oil from an unfail- 
ing oil well, let us be satistied to get access 
to the well, without bothering about the 
oi] that has eos taken from it, and which, 
in the order of events, must soon be con- 
sumed. On this subjec t read cl wapter seven. 
of Henry George’s ** Land Question.” 

(2) When we said that a man who in- 
creased his wealth by using his wealth 
hurt nobody, we of course meant one who 
increased his wealth by producing: more 
wealth, That is what happens when cap- 
ital is used in production. By investing 
capital i ina herd of cattle, we get salves; 
or ina flock of sheep, we get lambs, the 

value of which includes compensation: for 
Jaber, but also something more, which isa 
product of capital. Or, ‘to take a simpler 
illustration: Suppose you -buy afield of 
growing wheat in April; if you sold it 
again in June, vou would justly expect 
more than you had paid for it. It would 
be™vortli more. What is that difference 
in vaine? It is not wages, for you have 
Vea no work. It is interest on capital. Tt 

s value added to a labor product: by the 
ae al increase of that product in process 
of time. It docs not hurt the buyer, for 
he gets value for all he pays. If he paid 
less, the only effect would be that he, in- 
stead of you, would get the interest.” 

We agree in substance to what you say 
of the money power. The money ques- 
tion raises an issue which must be met. 
But if all that were reformed and: land 
treated as it is now, we should be no. bet- 
ter off, for the benefits would naturally 
inure to. landlords. But if we first. shift 
taxes to land values we shall be better able 
with a nation of free citizens to throttle the 
money power; and having throttled” it: 
“the robber that takes all that is left,” will 
not be on hand to protit by the operation. 

(3) Great fortunes are dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. when they are 
found side by side with great poverty. 
And that there must. be a means. of fixing 
a limitation to them we believe; but that 
limitation must in justice as well as good. 
policy he natural, not. artificial. Such a 
limitation is offered by the land value tax. 
When that reaches the point of taking: all 
land values for public use, and even long 
before that point is reached, fortuncs will 
be Limited by earnings—the natural limita-_ 
tion. When no one can appropriate land 

ralues, which are created by all the peo- 
ple, and every man has free access to land, 
ho one can lake what he dees not:earn or 
what the capital he earns does: not. pro- 
duce, unless the law gives him some. ino- 
nopoly privilege | similar 
landlords now enjoy. 


are necessarily few, and when the. 


privileye is destroy ed, can be easily dis 


posed of, 


Finally, believing that your hearts 


right on this question, and that your doubts. 


arise from an imperfect understanding: of 
some details, we earnestly uree 
read “Progress and Poverty” with cure, 
and to follow it with ‘Social Problems” 
and “Protection, or Free Trade?” 


The Equity ef ‘Yr. 


AUBURN, 
posed plan of collecting. all taxes “from 

values, the greatest objection I meet is that i iv 
would not ‘be fair, 


lot the same size adjoining mine., I buiid'a 
$2,020 house on inine; Jones builds a 825,000 
house on his.) Anything that is produced by 
labor not being taxed, our taxes would, of 
course, be the same,. 
Jones’, while Lam worth only £2,000 and Jenes 
is Worth $25,000. Please cary inthe columns 
of THE STANDARD. where. the equity we 
come ji. H. G. CASE 
Although Jones is worth 825,000 and vou. 
only $2,000, yet both of youare uppropria- 
ting the sume value of common property: 
Therefore cach ought, in ecauity, to-pay the 
seme sum into the commen treasury, If 


you and Jones each bought the same kind 


= 


of a purse at the store, and Jones carried 
$25,000 in his while vou carried only, 32,000 
in yours, is that any reason in equity, vood 


conscience or business principle, why you 


should pay the storekeeper any Jess. for 
your purse thin Jones pays for his? If 
Jones is worth more than vou are, it is be- 
cause he has earned the differénee, unless 
he stole it. If he stole it, prosecute him; if 
he carned it why should he be fined for 
that? You would have tbe same oppor- 
tunity tv eurn as muuch if land vatues were 


suppose 


to that which. 
But such. pr ivileges : 


you to- 


April §8.—In defending the } pro- 


To: illustrate, suppose TE 
own a fot (which Ddow t), and Jones owns: a 


mine just as muehas- 


ES 
| 


eu 


and wrongs public. 
‘the: imasses. 


hin, 
Tabor 


le) sa te 


‘and: main. 


taxed so as to make vacant land fees. 
Then, if you dida‘t- care to be as rich us 
Jones, you would be at perfect liberty to 


amuse vourself while he worked, but VOU: 


would have no cause to complain if you 


were charged the same for the Jand. value 


oo 
“INDIRECT TAXATION. 


A Dakotn Coane Superintendent of Schools: 
dsets te Thinking About It. : 


AspInON, Dake Mavel te MnnS the year 


appropriated by you as he was for what | 12 


appropri inted.  **Phe. ec pity Ww ald 

in” in the principle of taxing the 
common. values:he appropr iuted, ae secu 
ing to his own use whatever he produ 


Rew Application of a. ThiePs. Metaphor. 


NEw York.—I do not find'in any of Henry 
George's s works, w ach I. hi ve varefully read 


the Se avbene ‘lie land question - is nc 
agitated, the: big fishes eat. the litle or 
every time, the § 
seems to. be van immutable law of anit 
nature. LAS 

The big: fishes es on. \ Hand do not eat 


Meaibalicns st ill ‘homeless the bie 
cook the little ones before cating tH 


That is in itself anadvanee 


civilization of the seas, fer the 
fishes are bolted raw. 
world civilization has wiped ou physical | 
sapnibalism entirely, which a. still | 
fur ‘ther advance. And the time will com 
when social cannibalism will. disappea 
tco; but it must be preceded by laws that 
secure to every a his natura on 
heritance. : 
Your metaphor is” not ori 
invented by a footping 
‘berg’ ofa widow. _ ae 


ee es Notes 
“Brot TRESS. —The 


froma Newburg Banee : 


to which-you call ovr atiention, contain 
so many misstatements ant is so compre 
hensive in its ignorance that we cannot 
spare space for a reply. Evidently 


the little: 
In the vest: of the. | ) 


at the 


suine as on. the land... In} 


writer is not wh: ut is ¢ ommonly. known as | 


a labor er; if he were 
informed on some ati ‘Jer ast of the elements 
of political economy. If his objections 
seem to you likely to mislead, we shall be 
giad to answer any that you will put in 
your own language. = 


THE NEW YORK LETTER CARRIERS. 


A Day’s, Work Described by One of: Thein— (oc 


A Substitute’s Earnings, 

New York.—tThe substitute etter carrier 
whe wrote youa description of his experience, 
told what was correct mm. every part ienlar. 
What.c¢ 
perinits such a state of: affairs to exist? What. 
of the government that limits the amount a 
substitute can earn by ¢ arrying these “special | 
delivery letters’ to 330.0. mouth. > 
carry-one month only $10 worth (ats cents 


ean we say of a gover nment whieh | 


he wor ld be better. 
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If he should } t¢ 


apiece), he jmust do the best lie ean to make He 


both ends meet; but if on the folowing month 


he should carry $40 or 850 worth, instead of. 
receiving the above. amount he has earned: by: 
his labor, the government ‘confiscates ever ¥ 
cent over 350. 


Previous toe being assigned asa regular car-- 


rier, he must pay $1 to a postoffice official 


cr net as long aus 
a legitim: BEG pre 


to transtert Ieee 
Why do we uphol 

rect taxation? ‘Tf Ww 

fas any y way why 


(who is already drawing a large salary from | 


the. government), to be sworn in, notwith- 
standing the fact that he°has paid the affi- 


davit fee previous to being appointed au ak 
After being made a ‘“recuiar™ (if he. 


stitute. 
should be given acarrying route) he will work 
as follows: Early day — report. 6 a.m. get 


mail set up and leave on first: trip at-7:50, tak-, 


ing a very small portion of the entire route’ 
to enable him to get back in time to Jeave 


again at 9:30 on his-second trip; gets in on his | 


second trip about 11:50. If there should-be a 
letter with a “special delivery”? stamp on it, 
and no substitutes available to deliver it, hei is 
sent out with i it, for which service he receives 


nothing, except threats und. abuse should he: 


remonstrate. If there should be: nothing of 
this kind, then he can go to his ‘dinner... He 
must -be buck by 12:45 to get his. mail ‘ready | 
for his 1:30 trip, at: which time be leaves: 
the office, getting back © about <3: DD. 
will then set. to and get 
for his. 4:30. trip, leaving. at 
and getting back about 6 or 6:30. 
any letters “then that he has failed: to ‘deliver 
on< 
must look in the directory, and if. the oyreer | 
addresses ure found must for ward them, orf 
not he must. enter them in a book. provided for 
that purpose. Then if there is nothing else te 
do he may go home. The following day is his 
late day. He will work as follows (with vari- 


that time 


“ations in the way of extra work as mentioned. 


previously): Reports at 6 a. m; leaves at 
7:30, taking the main portion of the route, 
getting back at 11; gets mail ready and leaves 


at 11:30, 

dinner, getting back at 2:45 ‘sets up his mail 
and leaves at 3: 303. gets. back about 4 
up bis mail and leaves on his last 
6:30; 
p. mi. - 
sistently boards ¢ 


cappoint ar bitration 


- He: 
rec dy} 


If he has. 


recount of mistakes in: directing, ete., he. 


returning “about. 1:30 p. m.; Foes. to | 


returning ali, the wey from $:30.to 9:30 | 
Now, how can the government con- | r¢ 
‘unl: : 


worth h? 
‘age duty, sO is. 5 
only 


1oss: creater: 

goods the duty 
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committees to inquire into. the business Of foe Fl 
corpcrations and capitilisis, looking to. the. Ha i 
amelioration of the wage worker, and at the | 


‘same time work its own employes like slay 
and refuse to investigate their wrongs?. How 


cessions to their employes in the face of s sie | 
an example? “Why dees not’ the gov ern bate 
begin at home and show by the: Wi iy i 1 
its employes (who, by the vw 


watkmelt, mechani 


~ corporatio: 
“Do as. 


expects 
Verily. it is, 


God help ‘the wage worker 


akes the eovernment fora side. 
THs: STANDARD. has filled. WW 

It is a medium. through ow high: the oppre 

and down-trodden may make. their condition 
Tt is also the educator-of 


ments cfeach and-every reader when DT wish- 
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shall not help them? The truth 
know that this measure will hel 
suy it would hurt... When ‘they 
iIncusure We may be sure that i 
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country. us 
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ECCLESIASTICISN AND POLITICS. 

An interesting document has been add- 
ed to the literature called forth by the at- 
fempt to crush Dr. McGlynn. in the secret 
circular of the bishop of Prince Edward's 
Island against the Catholie Herald, which 
we print in another column, in which, with- 
out any ¢equivocation, he denounces the 
doctrine that the ehurch canner command 
the poliiical action of the faithful. 

The same slavish and anti-American 
doctrine is avowed in the address which 
the German clergy have been coerced 
into signing, and which was _ published 
in THE Stanparp of lust week, and 
is involved in the address which the En- 
glish-speaking clergy are now being 
forced to sign, which is ta be pre- 
sented to the archbishop on Wednesday 
next. Itis, in fact, the vital issue in the 
whole case. 

Ali the reiterated assertions that Dr. 
MeGlynn has disobeyed his archbishop 
und has avowed doctrines contrary to those 
of his chureh have. asa basis of fact, sim- 
piv this, that in his political action as a 
man and a citizen, Dr. McGlynn has re- 
fused to be governed by the wishes of his 
archbishop. No other act of 
savoring in the slightest of — diso- 
bedience, can be pointed to, while 
as for the pretense that there is anything 
in the doctrines he has avowed contrary to 
the teachings of the church, that has been 
fienied not merely by such prelates as 
Bishop Nukty, Cardinal Manning and 
Bishops Keane and Treland, but even 
through Cardinal Gibbons by the pope 
bimself. 

Archbishop Corrigan, who, as bishop of 
Newark, presumed bv a secret circular to 
instruct Cutholic citizens how they should 
vote, represents that 
who are determined to make the church in 
this country a political machine, while 
what Dr. Mcfiivnn stands for is the politi- 
cal independence of clergy and laity. 

Dr. McGivnn has Jong been looked upon 
askance by that small section of the 
Catholic clergy of New York who pride 
themselves on being more papal than 


the pope and more orthodox than the | 


church itseli—that section which is at 
heart opposed to freedom and pregress, 
and has alwavs regarded an ailiance with 
a corrupt political party as the means 
whereby they were to obtain the virtual 
establishment of a state chureh by filling 
public offices by men they could control 
and obtaining appropriations for parochial 
schools and religious institutions. This 
wing found its best journalistic representa- 
tive in a blackguard sheet called the Frec- 
man's Journal, long conducted by the 
notorious McMaster, and now in charge of 
one of iis apt pupils. 


In the early days of his pastorate Dr. 
McGlynve incurred the bitter hostility of 
this wing—with whom the present Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, at that time a teacher in 
Seton hal! college, New Jersey, was cven 
then known to svmpathize—as being one 
of a number of priests who, instead of in- 
triguing to conferm the church in the 
United States to the ideal begotten of Eu- 
ropean despotism, aspired to bring it into 
harmony with American ideas and Amer- 
jcan institutions. These liberal minded 
priests, of whom the venerated Father 
Farrell of St. Joseph’s church was the cen- 
tral figure, comprised such men as Father 
Malone cf Brooklyn, Father’ Thomas Mc- 
Laughlin of New Rochelle, Rev. Dr. Bird- 
sell, now pastor of the Church of the 
Epiphany, and Father Jumes Nijand, 
now of Poughkeepsie. They were 
intense haters of slavery 9 wien 
the retrograde clique were apclogists of 
the peculiar institution; they were ardent 
supporters of the union cause when the 
reactionaries were sympaihizing with 
those who plotted its destruction; they 
were in favor of the American system of 
public schools when their opponents were 
abusirg the public schools, offen in tle 
vilest language, and were straining every 
nerve to force upon Catholics a sysiem of 
‘parochial schoois; they were scandalized 
by the rovbery and jobbery of the 
municipal government of New York while 
the ultra-orthadox were in actual offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Tweed 
ring, the party of the one pari agreeing to 
support the Tammany candidaies, and 
actually doing so, even from the altar, 
while the party of the second part agreed 
to see, whether by fair or foul means, that 
large appropriations of public money were 
secured for Catholic institutions. They were 
even more than suspected of sympathizing 
with the aspiration of Italian patriots for 
the unification of their country and of 
looking on the temporal power of the pope 
as an injury and impediment to the 
spiritual mission of the church. 

They were, in fact, ardent, earnest men, 
who believed that Cathohcism had in it 


et 


his, | 


ving of Catholics | 


fullest liberty. 


It was Father Malone who, when the 
flax of the Union was fired on at Sumter, 
scandalized the ultra-orthodox by flinging 
it to the breeze from the spire of his 
church; it was Father Farrell who brought 
from Richmond the remains of his brother, 
who had lived and died a Catholic priest, 
and placed above them in Calvary ceme- 
tery aslab bearing an extract from one 
of his brother's letters, expressing his utter 
detestation of the crime of human slavery; 
and who in his will, 
he made Dr. McGlynn, Dr. Birdsell 
and Father McLaughlin executors, direct- 
ed that his body should be laid beside that 
of his brother, and that on a similar slab 
over his own grave should be inscribed an 
exhortation to universal education as the 
necessary foundation of universal liberty. 
In this will Father Farrell expressed his 
sense of the wrongs that had been inflicted 
on the black race, and as showing his de- 
sire, as u white man and a Catholic, to do 
what he could in reparation of the injustice 
to which the blacks had been subjected, 
left $5,000 to form the nucleus of a fund 
for the establishment in the city of New 
York of a church for colored people—a pro- 
ject which had always been frowned down 
by ihe reactionary wing. After Father 
Farrell's death this bequest was sneeringly 
alluded to by the late “Monsignor” Quinn 
as a waste of good money, and the cleri- 
confidant of the archbishop who 
supplies inside information from the 
“palace” to the Times of this city has 
within a few days referred to this desire to 
do something for the colored people as 
“one of the hobbies of this liberal clique of 
priests,” who are further accused of the 
heinous offense of wishing te have the 
Catholic service rendered in the English 
tongue to English speaking people instead 
of in the dead Latin. 


cai 


After much opposition from the ultra- 
orthodox wing, in which the late ‘“Mon- 
signor” Quinn was especially active, a 
reluctant consent was finally obtained from 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Father Far- 
rell so well understood the opposition his 
purpose would meet from the vetrogrades 
that he annexed to his bequest a condition 
that if sume step should not be taken to 
establish a colored church within three 
years after his death, the money should go 
to a protestant colored orphan asylum. 

It wits oniy within the last twenty-four 
hours of the allotted time that his execu- 
tors were able to get ecclesiastical consent, 
and then, through the persistent energy of 
Dr. Birdsell, the bequest was so far added 
toas to enabie the establishment of the 
Church of St. Benedict the Moor, Dr. Bird- 
sell at first adding the duties of its pastor- 
ate te those of his charge of the Epiphany, 
and afterward resigning it into the hands 
of his principal assistant, Father Burke. 

Father Farrell came to have $5,000 to 
leave in this way, not because he thad im- 
proved his opportunities for money ge’- 
ting, for that is not characteristic of the 
schooi of Catholic priests to which he be- 
longed, but because when, a few years 
before his death, he was suspended on ac- 
count of liberal utterances in relation to 
the unification of Italy by the abolition of 
the temporal power of the pope, a few 
liberal Catholic laymen, who loved and ad- 
mired the man, raised a fund for him, 
which they invested in bonds. 


As a representative of the progressive 
American spirit among the clergy Dr. 
McGlynn was from an early period in his 
ministrations distrusted and hated by the 
retrogrades, and in theiy organs, such as 
the Freenans Journal, was constantly 
abused and villified in the most shameless 
way. In 1870 the first effort to degrade 
him was made, the occasion being the 
publication by the Suz of an interview, 
which we reprint in another column, in 
which the pastor of St. Stephen's freely 
expressed his warm approval of the public 
schools, and his conviction that the 
establishment of parochial schools was 
utterly unnecessary. This was to the re- 
trogades, bent on obtaining priestly con- 
trol of education, a species of high 
treason worse than heresy, and in the 
absence of Archbishop McCloskey, then at 
the Vatican council, the reactionaries, 
under the leadership of “My Lord” Pres- 
ton, at that time chancellor of the dio- 
cese, obtained by the same tactics which 
have recently been resorted to in support 
of Archbishop Corrigan, the signatures of 
fiftv-four parish priests of New York to a 
formal complaint against Dr. McGiynn—a 
complaint which Archbishop McCloskey, to 
the disgust of the reactionaries, had the 
good sense to put in his pocket, with the 
expression of a pious wish that differences 
of opinion should not be ailowed to dis- 
turb the harmony of the diocese. 


How Archbishop McCloskey’s successor 
is bent on carrying out the rule-or-ruin 
policy, and reducing the priests of his 
diocese to mere political puppets recent 
occurrences show. Whether he will suc- 
ceed or not time will determine. 


‘LEGISLATIVE ANARCHY. 

The conduct of the republicans in the 
legislature relative to the constitutional 
convention is anarchy in the worst sense of 
that much abused term. Whether the 
democrats would have acted differently 
had they been in the majority, is question- 
able; but it is due to them to say that they 
have at least mude pretense of obedience to 
their oaths of office. 

At the late election the people, by a de- 
cisive vote, pursuant: to the organic law of 
the state, ordered a convention for revising 
the consiitution. It thereupon’ became the 
duty of the legislature to provide promptly 
for the calling and sessions of such a con- 
vention, but this simple duty, though the 
legislature convened nearly four months 
ago, is still unperformed. Certain interests 
have all along been opposed to a constitu- 
tional revision. These interests trusted at 
first to the ditticulties of getting out a vote 
on an abstract question, but, disappointed 
in that, are bending their energies to defeat 


of which. 
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the convention in the legislature or make 
it a farce, in which they are encouraged 
and aided by the republican majority. 

After long delay the assembly passed a 
bill that is plainly mtended to defeat the 
popular will. It provides for an election of 
delegates at the regular fall election, when 
politics will be in an excited state, and for 
the holding of the convention more than a 
year after it was ordered by the people; 
and is meant to excite democratic 
opposition whereby the measure may 
be defeated and the blame - shifted 
to the demccrats, The bill is so 
drawn as to secure a republican con- 
vention or none. Besides this, that public 
sentiment which is represented by the pro- 
hibitionists, and that which is represented 
by the labor party, are deliberately denied 
representation, except as they may be able 
to carry districts by a plurality vote. Here 
is a palpable evasion if not a defiance of 
law. It is a course of conduct which in- 
evitably tends to discredit the law. If 
legislators may with impunity disregard 
the popular will fermally expressed, who 
can complain if all law is spurned by what 
we are learning to call the “proletariat ?” 
It is of the essence of Jaw and order in a 
democratic community that all the people 
shall make the law and all the people shall 
obey it. 

But whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad. It needs only a few such 
instances to expose the hypocrisy of the 
society saviors’ cry about disorder and 
anarchy, on which so many changes have 
been rung. It is not indifference to law to 
which they object, but interference with 
their profitable — privileges. They do 
not hesitate to evade or defy the law if it 
conflicts with their selfish purposes and 
they can escape its penalties. But they 
cannot escape. It is, of course, impossible 
to punish them as vulgar law breakers are 
punished; but their Nemesis is near, never- 
theless, and such disregard of the highest 
law, to which they are bound, not only as 
citizens, but also by their oaths, invites 
her to hasten. The working masses who 
have shown a dispositicn to submit even 
to oppressive. laws demand the same 
obedience of law makers. : 

The way in which the peopic’s order for 
a constitutional convention has been 
treated by the legislature and the party 
press cannot but promote the drift of 
democrats of both parties away from the 
aristocrats of both parties, and may, after 
all, better serve the interests of true 
democracy than a _ constitutional con- 
vention could. 


Tue Leader one day last week made a 
amarkable statement about the Interna- 
tional boatmen’s union, from which it ap- 
pears that the 700 men composing that 
organization own their own boats, worth 
nearly two million dollars, and yet make 
but about $1,000 a year. Here is a well 
detined case of the union of labor and capi- 
talin production unaided by any special 
privilege. And how does it result? Leav- 
ing wholly out of the question all forms of 
capital other than boats, and all risk and 
expense of replacement, and comphtins 
interest at savings bank rates, the boai- 
man has less than $900 for his year's 
labor. How liable this small sum is to 
depletion by fluctuations in business and 
loss of capital the boatman too well knows. 
The Leader remarks that it is doubtful if 
there is for the money invested so little re- 
turned in any other business. But there it 
is mistaken. Two million dollars would: 
not remain long in any busmess if there 
were other cccupations which on the 
whole paid better. The truth is that the 
experience of the boutmen is the expe- 
rience of all capitalists who unite their 
own labor with capital and have no pe- 
culiar privilege. 


THE old-fashioned bibliclatry still sur- 
vives in Canada, which, in religious preju- 
dices of all sorts, is about acentury behind 
the rest of the world, and a cute publisher 
has taken advantage of it to get up a lot- 
tery in which a brick house, a@ piano, and 
lots of smaller prizes are to be divided 
among those who correctly answer such 
questions as, When are the words ‘‘snow,” 
“wind” and “rain” first mentioned in the 
Bible? This sort of gambling, which is an 
extension of the plan ef giving children 
prizes for reading so many chapters, or 
committing so many verses to heart, seems 
to be tolerated from the notion that a sort 
of mechunical virtue attaches to the 
sacred books, so that ‘searching the serip- 
tures,” even for a brick house ora rolled 
gold breastpin, is an edifying exercise. 


Sm ROBERT Stout, the present premier 
of New Zealand, and who has been for 
years an ardent believer in equal rights to 
land, has announced that at the next 
session of the New Zealand parliament the 
government will introduce a_ bill ‘to pre- 
vent crown lands from becoming private 
property, and to provide that the state 
shall retain control of all land.” 


THE Washington Post says: 

No demvcrat can be nominated for prcsi- 
dent unless he is stoutly ia favor of theoretical 
and ultimate free trade and incidental 
temporary protection through a turiff ad- 
justed for revenue. 

To which it may as well be added that 
no democrat can be elected unless he is in 
favor of free trade, absolute and immediate. 
If a protectionist must be elected, better 
the simon pure republican article than a 
fence-straddling, incidentai, temporary 
protection democrat. 


ReEaDERS of THESSTANDARD who are in 
earnesi in the desire to propagate the 
principles of true economic reform, should 
lose no time in supplying themselves 
with a sufficient number of the 
tracts issued under the general 
title of the ‘Land and Labor Library” for 
distribution among their friends and cor- 
respondents. The good effect of these 
pithy little treatises is already noticeable, 
and 2 widespread demand has sprung up 
for them, even among those who are yet 
unconvinced of the necessity of the re- 
forms they advocate. A full list of the 
tracts will be found in our advertising col- 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Columbia college has just celebrated its 
centennialanniversary. A uumber of its under- 
graduates paraded in fantastic costumes, and 
several prominent citizens, to whose names 
the college has attached various initial let- 
ters, made speeches. The majority of New 
Yorkers, however, knew nothing of the event 
until they saw their newspapers the morning 
after, and the number who read these reports 
with any interest is insignificant. Yet 
Coiumbia is commonty regarded as the great 
seat of learning m the country’s metropolis, 
and its continued existence for a century 
ought to be a matter of general public in- 
terest. The institution might in fact claim 
an existenee of more than a century. In 1746 
the legislature of this state displayed an old 
fashioned liberality by authorizing certain 
individuals to £2,250 by lottery for 
founding a college. The lottery appears to 
have been protitabkie to its conductors, for we 
find that by 1751 £3,444 had been raised, and 
two years afterward Dr. Samvel Jchuson of 
Stratford, Conn, was elected president. It 
was called King’s college, and in recognition 
of the compliment, perhaps, King (reorge I 
granted the college its charier in 14. 
Shortly afterward Trinity church presented 
to it a tract of land between Barclay and 
Murray streets and extending from Church 
street to North river. On this land the 
cornerstone of the college building was laid 
Aug. 23, 1756. This building had a eupola 
surmounted with an fron crown in honor of 
the king. The crown was sawed off during 
the revolution and it is still preserved as a 
curiosity in the college library. 

Dr. Myles Cooper, aun English clergyman, 
succeeded Dr. Juhuson as president in 1763, 
but his lot was not anentirely happy one. In 
the stormy days preceding the actual hostili- 
ties of the revolutionary war, Dr. Cooper 
strongly espoused the cause of the king and 
the other saviors of society of that day, and 
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_the resuit was that a@ mob of disorderly per- 


sons, usually spoken of im cur history as 
patriots, started for the college one flight 
bent on mischief, and the doctor, getting wind 
of their approach, jumped the fence and made 
tracks for the North river. He was taken 
aboard an English gunboat, and ultimately 
sailed for England, never to set foot on the 
soil of the new republic. At the beginning 
of this excitement Alexander Hamilton was 
a student in the college, and without waiting 
to be graduated, he appeared on the hustings 
and espoused the cause of the people. For 
some years he was too busy with other things 
to attend to his studies, and so he had to get 
through what remained of his life, without 
the moral support of the diploma of the col- 
lege. Despite this deprivation, he appears to 
have been very muchof aman, and his friend, 
(seorge Washington, who never even attended 
a college, did not allow the lack of a diploma 
to stand in the way of young Hamilton’s pro- 
motion. 

After Dr. Cooper ran away Dr. Moore took 
temporary charge of the college as president: 
but in May, 1776, his position became a sine- 
eure through the conversion of the college into 
amilitary hospital In 1784 the new state 
covernment placed the college under the con- 
trol of the newly created regents of the uni- 
versity, but bevond fooling away some of its 
property the regents do not appear to have 
done anything for it, and in 1787 the old char- 


' ter, with necessury alterations, was revived 
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and the institution became Columbia college. 
This is the event that has just been celebrated. 
The outlines of the history of the institution 
thenceforward may be found in any cyclo- 
pedia or handbook, though many of the more 
interesting details of that history are not thus 
preserved. 

The college has manifestly never had the 
benefit of the best business management. The 
lands yiven to it by Trinity church and: the 
state have been unwisely Jeased or impru- 
dently alienated, and it has only been during 
the past twenty-tive or thirty years that the 
college has begun to enjoy the full income 
from what remains of its magnificent estate. 
Meanwhile the conditions of the grant created 
prejudices against the institution, while its 
supposed wealth made its friends lukewarm 
when it was really reduced to pecuniary 
straits. 

The down-town property given to the col- 
lege by Trinity church was granted with a 
proviso that the president of the institution 
should always be a man in full communion 
with the Church of England, and that the 
morning and evening service at the eollege 
chapel should be the liturgy of that cbPurch., 
The fact that the Datch Reformed church, 
Which is Presbyterian in its form of govern- 
ment, was the first established here, made 
New York, from the beginning, jealous of the 
English chureh, and this feeling became in- 
tensilied as efforts were mnude by the aristo- 
cratic party in the later years of colonial 
existence, to secure the establishment of a 
state church here. As the prominent mem- 
bers of that communion sided with the king at 
the time of the revolution, this feeling was 
greatly embittered. It was owing to the fear 
that the scheme was in the interest of the 
English church that there was a delay of two 
yeurs in getting the act authorizing the for- 
mation of the college through the colonial 
legislature, and it is owing to the conditions 
attuched by Trinity to its gift of land that the 
impression that it is a sectarian school has 
clung to Columbin during its existence. It is 
but just to say that no discrimination is made 
against any other sect in its management, and 
that the history of its board of trustees is 
stained by but one act of religions intolerance, 
which was, by the way, a direct defiance of 
the charter of the institution. In this, how- 
ever, Inemibers of various sects participated, 


13887. - 


and it was froma member of the Episcopal : 


communion that there came a public and 
vigorous rebuke to the bigotry of the trustees. 
Its land was at first unproductive, and the 


original buildings of the college were crecied | 


by incans of veiuntary contributions made in 
England and in this state. 
lands near Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
were granted to the college by the legisla- 
ture, but the formation of the state of Ver- 
mont invalidated this grant, as the lunds 
mentioned were within the territory of the 
new stite. This is mude the subject of lamen- 
tation in more thun one president’s address. 
The stute, however, gave the institution 
inoney from time to time, and in 1814 granted 
to it the land that now makes Columbia prob- 
ably the richest educational institution in 
Ancrica. 

In the earlier years of the present century 
Dr. Hosack was professor of botany at the 
college, and he established a botanical gar- 
den at a place called Elgin, just southwest of 
the present site of ist. Patrick’s cathedral on 
Fifth avenue. Inthe simerican Register for 
1810 this gurden is thus described: 

“Dr. Hosack’s botanicut garden is distant 
three and a haa miles from the = city 
of New’ York, and consists of about 
twenty acres of land. The ground 
was purchased by Dr. Hesack in 1é&0l 
With a patriotic view of supplying his native 
city with what had long been a desideratum 
fn a course of medical education, ua betanicul 
gardepn. At the time of the purchase the land 
was exceedingly rough and broken, but by its 
present possesser it has been brought toa 
state of the highest cultivation and embellish- 
ment.” 

It wes announced that the doctor knud 
offered this land to the state on liberal terms, 
By an act of legislature passed March 12, 
1810, the commissivners of the land office were 
authorized to purchase the garden, the money 
for the purpose to be raised by iottery. The 
state reserved the right to sell the lind at any 
future time. The preamble to this act de- 
clared that the medical society of New York 
and others were “deeply impressed with an 


In 1802 certain | 


opinion that the botanic garden established 
aud owned by David Hosack at 9 place called 
Klein, near the said city, may beceme a public 
benefit by being applied to promote medical 
svience in this state.” This will be amusing to 
the physicians of to-day. This land was given 


te Columbia collere by the state on condition | 


that the institution should be moved to that 
neighborhocd within twelve. years, but in IS19 
this proviso was rescinded, and the lestista- 
ture cranted the college $10,000 in cash. 


Fer a long time this land was a burden | 
rather than a source of revenue to che college. 


Soon after the clecticn of President Kinz in 
1249 the trustees began to consider what they 
should do with the preperty, and they 
seriously thought cf selling it. From. a 
memorial addressed to the legislature it. ap- 
pears that they had offered to seil it: in IS 
for $18,000, but found no bidders. Tu 1550 
they valued it at $150,000. 

Before unything detinite was dene in the 
matter of the Botanic garden -property the 


act of bigotry by the trustees already re- | 


ferred to, brought the college into notoriety 
and ceused a widespread discussion. of its 
affairs that finally resulted in a. legishitive 
investigation. In 1854 the self-nerpetuiting 


beard of trustees appears to have had its dig- > 


nity greatly ruflicd by an earnest effort to 
give the alimni of the college the right to 
fill vacancies in the board. In that same year 
the chair. of chemistry became vaeant and 
Mr. Waleett. Gibbs made. formal application 
for the’ professership. 
pears to have been indorsed by nearly évery 
scientific man of prominenee in the country, 
by a large number of the alumni, and by the 
entire press of the city. For some reason the 
trustees uppeared disinclined to elect him, 
and it finally cropped ont that the objection 
was that Mr. Gibbs. was a Unitarian. 


and narrowness of the trustees, but they per- 
sisted in their. defiance of. public opinicn, and 
refused to elect Mr. Gibbs. The late Samuel 


B. Ruggles wrote a pamphlet calling his. fel- | 


low trusteés to acccunt, und to this a reply 
was made by another trustee, Gouverneur M. 


Ogden, who resented any outsid: interference | 
ina matter that concerned the trustees only. | 


The result of the controversy was an in- 
vestigation by the state: senate ia I8S4, which 
ended in nothing. The committee declared 
that the individual trustees had evideutly al- 
lowed considerations, forbidden by law, to 
affect their judgment, but that no act of the 
board, as such, bad been. discovered | that 
would warrant the forfeiture of the charter 
of the corporation. The cummittee went out 
of its way to lug in a particularly bald and 
Monstrous reassertion of the doctrine under- 
Iving the false and dishonorably procured de- 
cision of the United States supreme court in 
the Dartmouth college casa. It did, however, 


do some service by bringing out facts. us to | 


the value of the property then held by the 
college. lts report estimated that the prop- 
erty, then worth £3,000, givente the college 
by Trinity church in 1755, had by — 1855. 
become worth $1,000,000. Half of that 
property was, however, at that time 
occupied by the college, the 
under lease vielding an annual income 
of $19,404 The Botanical garden | prop- 
erty, though then valued at $100,000, vielded 
no revenue. The state had given the college, 
from time to time, sums amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $50,000. The college was at that 
time 877,500 in debt. For fifteen years its ex- 
penditures, aside from rents, taxes and im- 
provements, had been about $22,000 a year, 
$9,000 of which had been collected from 
students. Thecollege at that time held about 
$1,000,000 of property that was. yielding it no 
revenue. 

This appears to have been a time when this 
wealthy institution was quite seriously con- 
sidering questions of ways and means, and 
bound up with the college reports and 
pamphlets in the Astor library is a curious 
letter addressed to the trustees by iu citizen 
in 1856. He urged them to purchase 1,000 
acres of land in Westcheste™ county at $150 
anacre, and showed them how they could 
get college buildings for nothing and make a 
fortune ut the same time. The letter is a 
curious description of a deliberate plan for 
securing the unearned increment in’ land 
values. The writer proposed that of the 1,000 
acres to be purchased the college should set 
aside 100 acres for its own use. The location 
of the college there would, he thought, secure 
the growth of a town around it, cansing a 
large increase in the value of the 900 acres 
not needed for collegiate purposes. These 
900 ucres would cut up into 10,800 lots, twelve 
to the aere, each of which would command ut - 
village prices $250, bringing in 32,700,000. 
All of therm need not be sold, however, for as. 
soon as the town was started lots could: be 
leased, thus assuring the college a steady in- 
come. His proposai, therefore, was that the 
land should) be purchased for $150,000 and 
that buildings worth $700,000 should be 
erected. Meanwhile 300 acres, cut up into 
3,600 lots, could be sold fer $900,000, thus 
meeting all expenses, including interest and 
cost of grading, The calculation is carefully 
worked out as to interest, ete, and is very 
plausible. ,It shows that at the end of seven 


years the college would, as the result of: the } 


transaction, own the following preperty: 
College buildings at cost...... saa tists Duatiede ie 
College site, lW acres or 1,200 lets, at $250 alot... 
Six hundred acres unsold, or 7,20 lots, at 3250 

GU Obs oiiedcice cam see Sees i aicSieweictne Ws devise etdlers eid’ 


300,000 


1,800,000) 


lists sete Seber pyeestaia vecdecnluileeteas $2,500,000 

This would be the net result after paying 
back the $150,000 originaliy borrowed, to- 
gether with all interest and other charges. 
The author of the scheme proved, by the sell- 
ing price of lots in numerous Villages in West- 
chester county, that $250 was a fair average, 


and could he have made sure that the proposed 3 


town would grow up around the college, his 


ecalculgtion would have been an entirely safe | 
one. 


He remarked in the course ef the letter 
that of course the increase in. valties wouid 
in any event follow the growth of a town 
around the college, but he reminded the trus- 
tees that they could only secure that increase 
tothe institution by buying the land in ad- 
vanee.. Had the author felt as much interest 


in the public as he did in the college, he might. ! 


have seen the advantage of securing such in- 
crease to the comnmmity, which would then 
have been able to build as many colleges as it 
might need. = 
This calculation is well worth the careful 
consideration of those who have never clearly 
comprehended the demand for the appropria- 
tion of land values to the benefit of the com- 
munity. Jf there could have been any. assur- 
ance that. the proposed town would grow up 
around the college the estimate is a very 
moderate one. It applied, moreover, to a 
thousand acres of land. Manhaitan island ern- 
braces 14,000 acres and the whole city 26,500 
neres. Throughout this whele rezion such 
an inerease of population has taken 
place, and on the island the inerease 
is so great that few if any. lots 


property are held to-day at $70,000, and. lots 
of the same size dewn town sell for hundreds 
of thousands each. Let the reader study the 
figures given by “A Citizen,” showing what 
would have followed the occupation of 1,000 
acres by a town, and then try to imagine 
what has happened in ihe increase of 
values through the growth of New York over 
the 26,500 acres included in its territory. 
this is not the only thought suegcesied by these 
firrures. 

that the proposed town could huve been called 
into existence. They inight then, as individ- 
uals, have bought the 1,000 acres, acquired 
much reputation for benevolence in giving the 
100 acres to the coilege, building thereon, by 
the sale of the Botanic garden, all of the 
necessary buildings, and then have divided 
among themselves a property of $2,560,000. 
That is just what has been done hundreds of 
times in this country by syndicates of indi- 
viduals who used their power as railway 


; course, equally trae of the down 


His application ap- | 


There 
was a general protest against the bigotry ; 


remainder | 


700,00) | 


coud! 
now ke found worth less than ten. times | 
$250, while single lots on the Botanical garden ! 


| Oth of 
Bat ! 


Suppose the trustees had believed! 


direetors to encourage the srowth of t¢ 
where it was to the interest of the 
that towns should crow. 

The college did not eo te Westenhest 
county, however, and the growth in sales t 
its cy property exempts tt fron: any eee 
sity fer openly engaging jn land speculation 
‘Tt became quite clear, by 1856, that the land . 
Fifth ivenue was too valuable tobe used ne 
site for the collere baileings. and this wens. ot 
“town land, 
us about te 


MWwhg 
syndicates 


The Deaf and Dumb institution vw 
“move te its new buildings at F 
had sold to private parties its ] 


j Fourth and Fifth avenues a 


aiure, lit IS55cay. 
, Ha cullece to. purchase these 
lands, and is accordingly did purchase from 
private owners, into. whose possession ib had 
passed. the block now. eecupied by the collece 
buildings, between. Fourth and Madison ave 
nues and Forty-ninth and Filtieth streets and 
the institution was meved to that: site in 1857 
The purchase price appears. to have: beer 
about $152,000.° A. portion af the botanicai 
garden wus sold to. the Dutch Reformed 
eburch and others, and the dowu-town prop- 
erty Was nade available for business, pur. 
poses. by the opening of Park place through 
What had been the college grounds. The 
financial difficulties ef the colleze were thug 
surmounted, and: it- was able ‘to build’ hang- 
some buildings. for the school of mines and 
other departments. In 1856 the law depart. 
ment was established, and in Ts60 the collece 
of physicians and surgeons becaine the medi- 
val department of Columbia college: These 
two departments anc the school of mines 
have been much. mere prosperous. than the 
college properowing to the faet that they 
trained men directly fer obtaining 2. livelj. 
heod. eS ane 
The development of the institution in this 
direction has. been: the oceasion for severe 
criticism. Dr. Edward I. Sears, in the 
National Quarterly Review. for. Moreh, 186g 
gave the college what a newspaper publishes 
would) call a ‘‘magnificent. pull.” but in the 
sume publication: in’ September, 1876, he 
severely attacked the management. He de 
clared that apart-from. her. inherited wealth, 
which makes her the richest educational insti 
tutioain America, Columbia's “nanufactories 
of lawyers and physicians and surverors ... 


‘render her entirely independent, of the trouble 


and drudzery of learning.” . Dr. Seurs'said ha 
Was impelled to lis attack by the pressure of 
private correspondents’ extracts, from whosa 
letters he printed. Onc man wrote: “Although 
Taman alumnuaus of Columbia, Tam discusted 
With its greed and its exactions... In my time 
this. trafficking spirit was utterly unknown? 
Another wrote: “Es it the wealth of Cohonbig 
that affords this immunity from criticism? Is 
it hope or fear that. keeps the. press-of New 
York so wonderfully reticent!. 20.0. Ts it 
its millions or its bailiffs and taxeatherers that 
possess the spell?”. Stull another corresponent 
contemptuous alluded to the: trustees as “a 
party of grandmothers who, wader the pre 
tense of managing Columbia, college, oppress 
its vitals like a nightmare.”) Thus prodded on 
to attack, Dr. Sears criticised: the elose con- 
nection of the management withloeal polities, 
and made fun of the titles attached. te the 
names of professors in its catalogue. It eites 
that of “Charles F. Chandler, Ph. D., ME D., 
LL. D., professor of analytical and, applied 
chemistry and dean of the faculty of the 
school of mines und adjunct professor of 
chemistry in the school of medicine™ as an- 
example, and proposed to add to them ‘pres. 
ident of the bourd of health, head scientist of 
the Croton water departinent, analyzer in 
chief of meat extracts and broths, ete., hone 
orary champion. of metaline. as. the great lu- 
bricator of the age, ete., ete.” We have here 
a bread hint at-an abuse. ef professional rep- 
utation that bas continued duwn to eur own 
day. . 3 Ee aah | 
However, Columbia has survived all criti 
eism, and quite a number of its alumni have 
made it bequests to. found. free scholarships, 
award prizes, ete. A school ef polities! 
ence has been. established, and-on June §, 
1883, the trustees ordered that a ceurse of 
collegiate study equivalent to. the. course 
sive to young men in the collere should be 
offered to women. Aschool. of iibrary econ: 
omy Was also. established in. the same year, 
Thus in many ways Columbia shows am active 
and progressive spirit, but. the fact re 
mains that its rank wnonag American colleges 
is far below that of other institutions. fes¢ 
richly endowed and situated im smaller cities, 
The reason for this failure is a question that 


; may be considered from many standpoints, 


cither obscure it or make it palatable to those 
who take any price In the netropolis. In the 
next. number of THE STANDARD an. effert will 
be made te show how. far the possession and 
management. of Columbia’s. landed: estate is 
responsible for the failure of: the-eoliege ta 
realize its opportunities, and to, point out how 
vastly better results mizht have been achieved 
under a system thet left the power to tax 
land. values (now: exereised. by the: trustees) 
in the: hands of the people... Under a. proper 
system New. York might) easily have had a 
university worthy of the city, where instrue- 
tion might be free as air, and) where profes- 
sors should be teachers of truth and. sound 
thinking to. the thoughtfally inclined, receiv: 
ing themselves. wholesome correctian of the 
tendency to degmatism. through, that rade 
but. often eifective. eriticism which brings 
every theory to the practical test of its ability 
to promote the welfure and happiness of man. . 


‘The glory of stich: a cotlese would be the in- 


fluence it directly exerted: in moulding public 
opinion, and. thotish it might mark by 
diplomas. the arrival at this or that stage 
of learning, its parchments’ would cease 
to be badges of class -distinetion or mile 
stones marking an uphill. journey to nowhere — 


| prescribed by tradition and sanetioned by 


usage. Hieh scholarship would still be 

its wift. The future university of the people will 
lack no facility for slaking any man’s thirst 
for knowlede, but it will conecrn itself with 
InNen and women, as. well as with, 

girls, and lead the community that: supports 
it in the. acquisition of Knowledge.and the 
habit of thinking. Such a. college Coluinbia 
may yet be, attracting to this city the young 
mankood of America, as Florence ance drew 
to her seats of learning the flower of Europe’t 


! youth. Inthe new renaseence of applied ¢e 


wocracy, When people shall at last enjoy the 
fruits of liberty and labor receive the benest 
of our progress in civilization.and the arts 


; uninstructed: men will once more bave leisura 


to indulge thought and fancy, wed multitudes 
may eagerly gather for instruction. in public 
places as the people gathered to fisten @ 
Socrates and to Plato in the graves of Athens, 
and “acadeiny” reacquire its original meamlg, 


Mr. A. E. Painter for S50,00) eives al 

tunity te make a comparison of values now 
and in 17st) In the year lust. named, 02 the 
May, Capt. John Erwin. bought 
twenty acres of land in Allegheny (Cry at 
$17.50 an acre, und ten acres at So per acre 
‘The homestead just. sold) was located im tha 
first or larger trace, and as it embraced only 
about half an sere, those foad ef figerms 
can cipher out the percentage of advance lf 
Phe ten here tract was located along what 
is now Bidwell street, and inciuded ‘the Fesk 
dence and property of Dr. D. Hostetter. os 
petent judges stare that the bare lene ol E 2 
iract is now worth not less. than $120,000 Pe 
acre, or $1,200,000 for. the whole, white Ie 
seventeen acres are worth prebably as DUChs 
if not more. oe 
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The action of the president in saving Guil- 
Milier’s farm in Washington territory 
the clutch of the Northern Pacifie rail- 

eoad company isin ever® way commendable, 
put jts chief significance is the indication it 

ives ofa dispusition to interpret the laws in 
favor of the actual settler rather than iu the 
interests of the great corporate land grabbers. 


_ Qf course Uie presiden?s declaration that 


“our public de:nain is our national wealti, 
the earnest ot our gro wth and the heritage of 
our people.” if logically foliowed up until 
forbid the transfer oi that heritage to any 
any private individuals, but it is better that 
this land shall be in the hands of those 
who Will use it than that it should be 
peld by speculators who prepose to profit: by 
the pressure of popnlation. Looked at froin 
any standpoint other than that of the mo- 
popolists themselves, it is simply monstrous 
that thonsands and = perhaps millions of 
neres should be fer veurs withheld from 
actual setliement on the mere dictum of 


a secretary of the interior, h pede per- 


japsa land-yrabbing railroad ebmpany may 
have some claim Lo seize pertions$ of it for its 
own use. If the present administration 
desires to cffer auy justification for the trans- 
fer of power from the republican to the demo- 
eratic party itanust make many more reversals 
af the policy of the past, and the interior 
department uader Lamar shouid show a wide 
departure in sympathy and disposition from 
the interior department under Tellier, the 
friend ané ally of the land grabbing munupo- 
dists. 


Land grabbing is no new thing in the Tnited 
States, but the land grabbmeg of which we are 
accustomed to hear, and over which our news- 
papers Juoralize aud express their wonder 
that men should be found wicked enough to do 
suck things, is principally conducted ata dis- 
tance. It has generally been supposed that 
the days of land grabbing within the linits of 
New York city were over, not by reasun of 
any a ot virtuousness in these parts, but 
simpiy b®cause all the grabbing possible had 
been dcne generations ago. This, however, 
was a mistake. 

Thirty or forty Vvears since. while vet the 


- owners of the upper part of Manbattan island 
‘were contemplating their fences and wonder- 


ing how jong it be before the growth of pupu- 
Jation wouid enabie them to levy remunera- 


- tive taxes on their fellow-men, a certain Mr. 


Carleton put up a shanty on 121st street near 
Third avenue. Air Carleton didn’t bother 
about any titles: his shanty wasn't worth 
much anyhow, and he just put it up witha 
modest confidence that he could keep posses- 
sion of it long cnough to pay him fer his 
trouble; in short, he took his chances, and the 
ebances turned in his favor, for no landlerd 
showed himself and no rent bill was pre- 
sented. Soon another gentleman appeared, 
desiring to erect a second shanty. Mr. 
Carleton, fecling that land without a 
Jandiord. wceuld disturb the universal; fit- 
ness of things, demanded rent from the 
neweomer. and got it, too. Then a third 
man can, 2nd a fourth, anda constant suc- 
cession of men, until by degrees the entire 


block wasoccupied. And still Mr. Carleton 


eollected his rents, granted leases, erected 
small buiidings for his tenants’ use, and 
generally acted the part of a Jandlerd witha 
skill and dilicence worthy of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne himself. From a humble black- 
smith Mr. Carieton expanded into an imita- 
tion landed proprietor, and if he could have 
kept it upafew years longer wouid doubt- 
less have founded the Carleton family and 
raised his descendants: to a place among the 
aristocracytof New York. 
But alas! one unlucky day some _ inter- 
meddling official stumbled xscross the fact 
that Mr. Carleton’s block was city property, 
and Mr. Curleton’s career asa tax gatherer 
was brought to an ignominious clese. His 


tenants have ceased to pay him rent; bis 


Varicus buildings are no longer his, and only 
the savings of past reut collections remain to 
sontert him. 

Take it all in all, however, Mr. Carleton 
basw’é done so badly. If, on the one hand, he 
is less fortunate than those privilered New 
Yorkers whose land grabbing was done fer 
them by their ancestors a century or so ago, 
be is, cn the other hand, vastly better off than 
the immense inultitude whom a cruel fate hes 
ferbidden tu do any land grabbing at all. 
Mr. Caricion will do well to contemplate his 
bank account, and rest contented. 

Mr. Baker's proposed amendment to the 
constitution cf this siute recognizes an evil, 
but provides an aitogether inadequate cure 
for it. The amendment confers authority 
upon the gevernor, under certuin circum- 
Stances, to ussign seven supreme court judyes 
toact us associate justices of the court of ap- 


peas, with a view to the quicker dispatch of 


appellate business. A very possible effect of 
such a meusure Would be a heavy increase in 
the number of appeals. What our judicial 
system needs is not tinkering, but radical re- 


. form. 


The political tinker is already at work on 
the recently cnucted tenement house law. 
The law provides that a small open space 
shall be left at the rear of each teneinent. 
Senator Plunkiti’s amendment removes this 
restriction in the case of corner lots, regurd- 


| 


} land. 


less of the fact that houses on next to corner | 


luts will thus be deprived of a very consider- 
able umount of ight and air. In one way or 
anoler, here ua Jitlle and there wu little, the 
tenement hcuse proprictor is pretty certain to 
regain.the few privileges of which the present 
law deprives him. 


Mr. Chamberlain Ivins, whose recent ex- 
pose of the pecuniary side of city politics at- 
tracted so much uttenticn, has been giving his 
opinion about the relation of the democratic 
party to the “labour question.” Mr. Ivins’ 
Statement of the case would be conclusive if 
it were not. slightly incoherent. Beginning 
by expressing his delight at the discontent of 
Wage workers with the “existing order of 
political affairs,” he proceeds to demonstrate 
that the present state of things is really all 
thay could reasonably be desired. “We ure 
not,” says Mr. Ivins, “sturing any great 
social prublem in the face. We are not dis- 
turbed iu thjs country by the land question. 
They zre in Poiana, where a few men own ail 
the land. The entire population of the world 
could stand on Manhattan islund were it us 
Proud as it is long, while the state of Texas is 
capable of producing supplies enough tu feed 
the entire race.” 

In short, there really is nothing the matter 
with us, according to Myr. Ivius, except the 
assessment system in politics, The millennium 


will come when the state bears all the ex- | 


penses of elections. There isa very general 
feeling of discoatent which finds expression in 
outbreakings against: private land monopoly 
and other feolishness of that kind; but the 
Teal reason for it all is that it costs €80,000 to 
be chosen mayor of New York, and propor 
lionately for uther oftices. 

Mr. Ivins suid these pretty things to the 
county democracy of the Fifteenth assembly 
district. He probably believes them himself, 
or he wouldn't huve said then, but we take 
the liberty of doubting tnat the rank and file 
of the Fifteenth assembly district democrats 
have any very abiding faith in them. 

, There is trouble in Paulding county, O., and 
the governor of that state bas ordered out 
the military to persuade rioters into the paths 
of peace by means of Gattling guns. The 
enemies of public order in this case are not 
foreign anarchists, however, but American 
farmers. Near the town of Autwerp, in the 
County named, isa creat reservoir, covering 
two thousand acres, which feeds a branch of 
the Wabash and Erie canal system. A deter- 
Mamed effort was made by the people_at the 
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last session of the legislature to induce the 
state to abandon that part of the canal system. 
It failed, and there was much excitement 
amoug the people who think that the canal is 
useless and that the reservoir makes the coun- 
try thercubouts unhealthy. On Monday night 
ot this week two hundred residents of the 
county captured the guards who had been 
stationed there to preserve the work. The 
mob then proceeded deliberately to blow up 
locks and a bulkhead with dynamite, and they 
worked all night with pick and spade in inak- 
ing way for the outflow of the water. There 
is some question, however, as to the sponta- 
neity of thisremarkable outbreak. It appears 
that the land covered by the reservoir was 
granted for the purpose by the general gov- 
ernment, to which it would revert in case it is 
abandoned. An examination of the maps of 
Paulding county shows that the land at the 
bottom of the reservoir is covered bv land 
Warrants Which have been cobbled up by 
speculators at merely nominal prices. A dis- 
putch to the Times says that if the reservoir 
had been abandoned by the state “the Jand 
sharks would have had a bonanza.” There is 
rvom at least for suspicion that these land 
sharks had quite as much to do with tbis cut- 
break as had the people's hatred of mosquitoes 
and malaria. Saviors of suciety become 
anarchists very quickly when the prize in 
View is 2,000 acres of the people's soil. 


The city of Nashville, in the state of Ten- 
nessee, is going to improve its waterworks 
With a new reservoir, and it has been halting 
between two opinions as to where to put it. 
Curry’s hill was first selected, und a full set 
of estimates made and almost voted on by the 
city council. Then some occult influence was 
exerted in favor of Kirkpatrick’s hill, and that 
eminence was discovered to be, more than 
any other, suited for the purpose. Finally, 
economy, and gocd government, and civil 
service reform, und other virtues have 
triumphed, aud Curry’s hill has once more 
been chosen. 

But new a new complication has arisen. 
The estimates originally made for the Curry’s 
bill reservoir must be amended; the reservoir 
is going to cori: some $40,000 more than was 
originally intended. It isn't the wicked 
trades union or unscrupulous Knights of La- 
bor that have done it this time. If they had, 
the Nashvilie press and other presses would 
probably have pointed out to them how wrong 
it was to take advantage of the Nashvillians’ ; 
need of pure water to extort money. It is 
simply that the “owner” of Curry’s hill has 
raised his price. This isan altogether differ- 
ent matter, und the good people of Nashville 
are congratulating themselves on the grow- 
ing wealth of their city. Nashville is $40,000 
richer to-day than she was a little while ago, 
and if the boom keeps up her prosperity will 
increase so marvelously that some of her citi- 
zens Will have to move away, or go to live in 
the poor house. 


The daily papers record a case of ejectment 
in Newark, N. J., which, had it occurred in 
Ireland, would have called forth vigorous 
editorial denunciation. Mrs. Mary, Friedman, 
a poor but hard working woman, who has u 
family of five children, got behindhand with 
her rent. A constable put her furniture in 
the street, and locked her out of the house. 
A driving rain storm came on, and the woman 
and her children sut weeping among their 
scanty household gocds until a kind hearted 
baker tovk them in and gave them temporary 
shelter. A system that reduces a hard work- 
ing woman to begrgary, and then turns her 
and her babes into the street is defended in 
the name of morality and righteousness. 


It dees not appear that the tories will have 
perfectly plain sailing in cuiding the new 
crimes bill through the debate in committe. 
If the government’s majority were composed 
exclusively of tories the case might have been 
different, but the fact is that the liberal 
deseriers whe, piece out th: “ory party were 
once accustomed to think for themselves and 
are not yet thoroughly drilled in obedience to 
the tory leaders. Soine of them have mani- 
fested a disposition to criticise certain details 
of the bill attributed to the brash young Dal- 
four, and the cabinet must either veaken its 
position by thus admitting the imperfection of 
its great measure or run the risk of alienating 
the critics. Not a few of them are under 
strong personal temptation to craw! back into 
the party that manifestly has the majority in 
their constituencies. The danger to the 
ministry is increased by the sharp criticism 
of Mr. Goschen’s financial programme by two 
of the governmert’s supporters, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and Sir John Lubbock. <A 
successful aitack on the budget is instantly 
fatal toan English ministry. 


Atan auction sale in Baltimore last week 
some fifty parcels of “ground rents,” aggre- 
gating $2,045. were sold for £49,355. The sale 
was well attended, the bidding was lively 
and the prices realized were considered very 
satisfactory. 

This system of “ground rents” is peculiar to 
Baltimore, and affords a profitable object 
lesson for those who find a diffleulty in realizing 
the fact that private ownership of land, as 
distinguished from private possession, is 
purely and simply the ownership of a privi- 
lege of levving taxes. The purchaser of a 
Baltimore “ground rent” doesn’t buy any 
What. he gets for his money is purely 
and simply the privilege of collecting a cer- 
tuin sum yearly from whomsoever may 
happen to be using a particular plot of laud— 
an absolute tax franchise. 

At the same sale the houses standing on 
three lots whose “ground rents” were in- 
cluded in the above sale, were disposed of. 
The houses sold for $3800 each. The “ground 
rents” of the three lots, amounting ‘to $50 a 
year on each lot, sold for $640 each. ' 


The Schnaebeles incident is the cloud like a 
man’s hand rising upon the European horizon, 
and while it remains unsettled there is no se- 
curity that the whole continent will not be 
plunged into war within a week or month. 
Will Germany give the man up/ Will France 
acknowledge his detention just? These are 
the apparent questicns; the real ones are, is 
Bismarck ready? and does Boulanger want 
war? If cither of these deserve an affirma- 
tive answer, the struggle is at hand. 

A New Magazine. 

Dr. Robert A. Green of New York has be- 
gun the publication of a monthly magazine 
called Hume Knowledge. It is intended to 
furnish the home circle with reading matter 
of a scientific cast, but free from those -tech- 
niealities which make scientific magazines in- 
teresting only to the student. Among the 
principal contributions in the May number are 


; wa review of Henry George's theory of wages, 


the experience of a bold-hearted man, and 
avery interesting criticism, by Don Piatt, of 
the life of Henry Ward Beecher. The price 
of the magaziue is twenty cents a number, or 
$2 a year. 


A Burglar Explains. 
The Athens Banner-Watchman publishes a 


letter from a burglar, who says: 


Perhaps you would like to know why there 
are so many burglars in the land, and [ being 
one of that profession will enlighten you. 
Most all of us are mechanics who are out of 
work and cannot get work to do. It is easy 
for the man who is doing well to talk and say 
we could get work if we wanted to, but let 
him try it and he will find he is mistaken. It 
is steal or starve, and I, like the rest of man- 
kind, prefer to steal. When God made this 
earth he made man to inhabit it, and one man 
has as much right to the land as any other. 
it was intended as common property, and un- 
less this great government does something for 
eur relief, and that soon, you will see much 
trouble in this iand of the free. 


la a en 


THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


The long talked of lease of the Oregon rail- 
way and navigation company by the Union 
Pacific has at last been signéd. This lease 
will give the Union Pacific a route of its own 
to the Pacific Coast at Portland, and will 
bring the lumber regions of the great north- 
West much nearer the timberless tracts of our 
southern and central sections. With the con- 
nection of the Central Pacifie and the Oregon 
and California roads and the completion of 
the Northern Pacific to the Pacific coast the 
far western and northwestern portions of the 
United States will have the skeleton of a rail- 
road system that in time will serve to: popu- 
late that comparatively youthful region. The 
filling up will come with future extensions of 
the great railroad systems, now stretch- 
ing from the great lukes to the Rockies, 
notebly the Sc. Paul and the North- 
western. Already Pacific coast extensions 
ure talked of for these roads, and though 
it may be some years before they cross 
the Rockies, eventually, as population in- 
creases and all sorts of business interests 
expand, these roads will reach out to grasp 
their share of the resulting traffic. With these 
changes and extensions in the northwest 
come further extensions in the south and 
southwest. The Atchison is reported to be 
preparing to build to San Francisco on the 
western end and to Chicago on the eastern. 
Some 45,000 tons of steel rails were landed at 
San Francisco lately, said to be consigned to 
the Atchison road. The officials of the road, 
however, disclaiin any intention of building to 
San Francisco at present, though they do not 
deny that they intend, as soon as possibly, to 
reach Chicago. The present year wil un- 
doubtly show the largest increase in railroad 
mileage yet scored, though nearly 9,000 miles 
were built in ISS6. 

Following the revival in trade and in an- 
ticipation of the extensive railroad building, 
real estate has throughout the country been 
in strong demand. Eradstreet’s for last week 
cites twenty-three cities in which the real es- 
tate boom has been felt, and the reports 
given contain the reasens of the buom. 
Whether it be on the Atlantic coast, in the 
Ohiv or Mississippi valiey, along the likes, in 
the northwest or on the great stretches of 
country between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
mountains, the causes given are invariably 
the industrial revival,* increased population 
and anticipated extensions and buildings of 
railroads. In some cases land has in six 
months increased over a hundred per cent, 
while from twenty to sixty per cent increase 
is shown to be common. Bradstreet’s like- 
wise records dullness in some of our markets, 
less inquiry. lower prices, a tendency 
to inactivity and = stagnation, ete. In 
the same issue it records a cause and 
an cffect and fails to see the relation between 
the two, a relation so plain that he who runs 
may read it. The industrial revival brought 
the real estate bvom, the real estate boom 
kills the industrial revival. The money that 
should be going into the pockets of manufac- 
turers, middle men and consumers—in other 
words, into the hands of those whose energy 
and skill produce the wealth, of which money 
is but a measure—is going into the pockets of 
the real estate boomers und land speculators, 
going from the wage worker and storekeep- 
erstothe idlers and gamblers: and in such 
tremendous and disproportionate quantities as 
to perceptibly lessen the purchasing power of 
the muititude, weaken the markets of the 
farmer and manufacturer and throw on her 
knees again the already overburdened, over- 
taxed and rent-ridden American industry. As 
yet, Bradstreet’s does net see it, American 
industry does not understand it, the farmer 1s 
partially blindfolded, and the wage workers 
ure just beginning to see the light; but the 
day is not far off when a real estate boom will 
be regarded with greater horror than & sinall- 
pox epidemic or a siege of chulera. 

The maritime exchanze is much exercised 
over th preseat iow vcean freights, and, as 
usual, blames the railroads for not allowing 
the steamship lines a fair share of tolls on 
through business. Previous to the interstate 
law the rates were proportionately lower on 
grain or flour from Chicage to Liverpool than 
from Chicago to New York or Boston. But 
under the long and short haul clause the 
same rate must be charged from Chicago to 
New York or Boston whether the grain be for 
export or not. The Boston elevator men and 
the representatives of the steamship lines see 
in this clause a great hardship, hence their 
efforts to have it suspended and their com- 
plaints that the railroads have always taken 
the lion’s share of the tolls. But itis easily showu 
that the railroads, like the steamships, have 
been obliged to reduce their charges. In 1865 
the rate on twenty-one of the leading rail- 
roads of the country was 2.95 cents for carry- 
ing one ton of freight one mile, while in 1885 it 
was only 0.77 of a cent, a reduction in twenty- 
one yearsof 2.18 cents per tun. The tonnage on 
these roads had, in the same time, increased 
from 22,250,009 to 150,972,000 tons and the re- 
ceipts from $60,825,000 to $144,562.00. Ocean 
freights have also been reduced and the ton- 
nage has increased. But the tremendous in- 
crease In tonnage, whether on the land or on 
the water, does not account for the still 
greater decrease in rates and freights. Im- 
proved machinery and reduced wages have 
enabled the railrouds and steamships tu carry 
cheaper, but the increased cost of Jand, the 
heavy storage charges, the strangled markets, 
both at home and abroad, and ihe competition 
of India wheat have compelled both to earry 
wheat for almost nothiag, or not carry it at 
all. Rent is absorbing, in ever increasing 
quantity, the wages of the laborer and the 
eurnings of the railroads and steamships, and 
the heavy elevator charces in our large cities 
are throwing into the hands of our competi- 
tors the foreign markets of which we were 
once so sure. 

The.stuck market is dull again and some- 
what shaky. War rumors, London selling, 
the interstate law and reported idleness of 
cars on sume of the raiirouds are used by the 
bears to depress prices; and though the bulls 
are in strong force and feel confident of a 
still higher level, there seems to be more in- 
credulity abroad than there was a week ago. 
The splendid increase in the bank reserve has 
been accompanied with reports of cdulluess, 
and thuse that locked forward to a beiter 
market, under lower rates for money, are be- 
ginning to see that searcity in the money mar- 
ket is one of the vcry best signs of com- 
cial activity, and that idle railroad cars and 
poorer carnings go hand in hand with idle 
dollars and low rates of interest. 

X. Y. Z. 
What Cau Their Average Wages Be @ 


The late repert of the Ilinois bureau of 
labor statistics contains che result of an inves- 
tigation as to the time in which labor is em- 
ployed in that state. The figures are to the 
effect that only twenty per cent of the work- 
ing men there are employed full time, and 
thirty-five per cent work less than half time. 
These comments are added: “Whatever 
value may be attached to the ultimate per- 
centage of time lost, as deduced for all 
classes, the specific facts remain as to a creat 
humber of men and of oecupations which may 
be applied at will to any deduction sought. 
No interpretation of them can obscure the im- 
portant fact that out of $5,529 working men 
organized to promote their material] interests, 
and presumably able to secure a greater share 
of them than the unorganized, cnly about one- 
fifth of them can obtain continuous work for 
a full year of working time. This would not 
be so serious were the remainder able to ap- 
proximate full time; but th® does not appear 
to be their experience. <As the last table 
shows, those who get less than forty weeks’ 
work ure sixty-five per cent of the whole; 
aud those who get only from thirteen to. 
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thirty weeks’ wages in the year are thirty-five 
per cent of the whoie or 30,451 in number. 


Values Increased OnefHundred Fold. 

A resident of Harlem has shown to a 
STANDARD reporter an instance of the in- 
crease of lund values in that part of New 
York. 

The area bounded by 120th and 125th streets, 

Seventh avenue and Mount Merris avenue 
(which runs for half a dozen blocks midway 
between Fifth and Sixth avenues, and parallel 
with them), was years ago a racing park, the 
track measuring forty yards short of a mile. 
This land was sold in 1843 for 840,000. In 1855 
ene of the Delmonicos bought the lock lying 
between 120th and 121st streets, Mount Morris 
and Sixth avenues, for $18,000. Three yeurs 
later he sold it for $15,000, its speculative 
value, at that period, having been overesti- 
mated. Two months ago the same block was 
sold for $425,000, the land having been lying 
vacant all these years. Buiiders are now at 
work erecting a row of brownstone houses on 
that part of the block facing 120th street. An 
adjoining block, a part ef the estate of the 
late Mrs. Oswald Ottendorfer, was also lately 
sold at about the same tigures. 
of well-known business men bought it, and wiil 
build upon it. Those blocks of the original 
tract lying between Sixth and Seventh ave 
nues, command even higher prices than those 
mentioned. A bit of land werth $40,000 in 
1843 is now worth about $4,000,000. 


What Does the Archbishop Do With “His 


Provipence, PR. L, Apri! 19.—Under the 
heading of “Justice to the Archbishop,” I see 
that you say that his salary is $40,000 a yeur. 
I would like to know whether he keeps that 
for his own use or whether he uses it for the 
support of schools, convents, churches, etc? 

Yours respectfully A. R. LANGpDON. 

He gets it for his own use. The schools, 
convents, churches, ete., are supported by 
the « ontributions of the Catholic laity—mostly 
poo. people. 

All Should Stady This Doctrine. 

STrREATOR, lJ., April 18.—I_have read THE 
STANDARD from an early issue, and it suits me 
toajot. Itake a greater delight in reading 
it thai: any other paper, because it handles 
the jland and labor question so ably. And 
when Iam through with it I Joan it to others. 
I have reud some of your books, and am read- 
ing others. They have an untold value in 
them. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Where Franklin Caught the: Lightning. 

CampEN, N. J., April 22.—I am in full accord 
with the teachings of THE STanparRD, and 
I have taken special pleasure in reading 
the - articles relating to the , Reformed 
Dutch church in New York city, as I 


have known something of its history from. 


my youth. J. ASPEN, 


A Club in Louisville. 
LovIsviL.E, Ky., April 20.—Mr. Wiffles, 
proprietor of the Labor Record, has started 
the ball rolling here. He is arranging for the 
organization of a Henry George club, and has 
called a meeting of the friends of the cause 
to commence things. A WORKER. 


The True Programme. 
Albany Independent Citizen. 

We will make it hard for a man to ownland 
which he does not use. by taxing the land 
value and letting the improvements go free. 
Therefore the more the owner improves, the 
more buildings be erects, the more he plows 
and sows and reaps, the better the use he 
makes of his land, the less proportionately 
will be his taxes, and at the same time the 
greater will be bis need for the workingman. 
Make it unprofitable for a man to own land in 
3 |bany unless he uses it, and how many ma- 
yes, bricklayers, carpenters, day laborers— 
how many architects, builders and dollars 
would be to work on the space of ground lying 
bet ween Hudson avenue and Lancaster street, 
above Swan? 

With the increased demand for workmen, 
there would of course come an increase in 
waces: a greater surplus of production, and 
consequently lower rents, while that which 
now goes to pay the rent, based upon specu- 
lative land values, would be used to purchase 
better food for mind and body, better clothes 
and better homes. 

All men, so far as they are laborers, would 
be benefited by this method of tuxation. It 
would be a just measure, too, for it cxempts a 
man from taxation on whatever he does that 
isof use or benefit to the community, while 
for whatever he’ does that isa drag upon its 
progress, whatever he receives that he did 
not earn, for all dog-in-the-manger policy, he 
is taxed. 


A Land Owner Who Can Figure. 
Judge Jumes G. Maguire of San Francisco. 

Tam myself an occupying owner of a very 
comfortable home; if the taxes on my land 
were doubled, improvements, furniture, libra- 
ry, ete., being exempt, 1 would still pay much 
less tribute tothe government than I now pay; 
but the specidator whe owns the vacant lots 
adjoining mine would pay twice as much 
tribute upon those lots as is now taxed against 
them, and he would be compelled to either 
improve them, and assist in building up our 
neighborhood, or sell them to ,people who 
would. ; 

The rental value of my land would decrease 
by reason of the increase in the supply of 
houses and consequent increase in competition 
for tenants, but the improvement and. settle- 
ment of the neighborhood would make it a 
more desirable home. 

The activity and prosperity thus promoted 
and accomplished would distribute itself 
through every branch of industry, through 


every artery of social life, and would vastly } 


promote the genera! happiness of every com- 
munity affected by the principle. 


Land Values in California. 


The San Franciseo Bulletin says the follow- 
ing iliustration of the land speculation in Los 
Angeles county is authentic in every way: In 
IST6.a lady bought forty-three acres of land 
in Pasadena for $40 per acre. A portion was 
set out with orange trees. The first sale of 
land from the tract was at the rate of X!000 
per acre for tive acres, this occurring about 
cighteen months ago. About six months ago 
one acre was sold for $13,000. On February 
12 last there remained in the tract thirty- 


three acres, for which an offer of 3100,000 was j 


made. The lady weuld not sell at this figure. 
Last week she was offered $250,000 for the 
thirty-three acres, or over $7,500 per acre. She 
again refused to sell. The tract is on a hill 
everluoking the town of Pasadena, aud com- 
mands a@ handsome view. It 1s wanted for 
residence sites. 


Landlordism Is Lanclordisimn. 


Lendon Democrat. 

The naticnal cause in Ireland is supported, 
toa lurge extent, by remittances from: Amer- 
iea, but perhaps ten times as much issent from 
the states, and used to support the upas tree 
of landiordism as tinds its way to the na- 
tional league. Our American brethren should 
diseover some vlan of eampaign whieh will 
enable them to assist their relatives without 
supporting [rish landlords. In Ulster, where 
there is no plan of campaign, and, therefore, 
no protection for the people, nen have pawned 
their wives’ and children’s clothes to raise the 
rent. Aye, and if rent could enly be raised 
by pawning their souls lundlords would siill 
demand it. 


A Tremendous Aggregation. 
Albany Times. 

It must be remembered that the labor party 
of to-day is not limited to the ancient defini- 
tion. It is not solely # combination of manual 
laborers. Itnis rather x tremendous agerega- 
tion of all the forces of the republic that live 
by the wages which head or bands can earn. 
It comprises within its folds the bright young 
men who form the alert figures in our busi- 
ness worid, journalists, clerks, clergymen, 
artists, professors, teachers, as well as the 
delver in the earth with pick and shovel, or 
the Den w ny heaver of coal or handler of 
freight. The bright intellects of the day are 
becoming less attached to the old parties, and 
are flocking to the new order of things 


A syndicate: 


! accomplishment of 


CALLOW STATESMEN. 


The Debate on the Necessity for n Distinct 
Labor Party. 

TuESDAY EveninG, April 26.—The Young 
Men’s Christian association hall, Twenty- 
third street and Fourth avenue, was: well 
filled by an audience assembled to listen to a 
much advertised “debate” by the Lyceum so- 
ciety of Philadelphia and. the Y. M. C. A. lit- 
erary society of this city. The subject to be 
discussed, and which drew the audience into 
the hall, was, “Would the existence of a dis- 
tinctive labor party be of benefit to the coun- 
try??) The Philadelphia society’s representa- 
tives—Messrs. John A. MacNamara, F. Nor- 
man Dixon and John D. MecIihenny—were to 
try to show that it would; the New. Yorkers 
—Messrs. William Wishusen, G. M. Cassatt 
and T. D. Kenneson—proposed to prove that 
it} would’ not; and Justice Brady of the su- 
preme court was to decide which of them 
had the best of the aryument. 

Mr. MacNumara made the opening address, 
speaking in the affirmative. Ina sometimes 
clear, bué generally vague, sort of way he 
pointed out the necessity for the new party. 
Finding, before he had said twenty words, 
that the sympathies of the audience were 
with him, he entered -upon a declamation 
which, while it was loudly applauded, con- 
tained nothing of anargumentative character. 
Mr. Wishusen followed in the negative, and, 
although he felt the opposition of the andicuce 
more than once, bravely filled out his time 
and retired amid the mingled applause and 
hisses of the listeners. At this the chairman 
of the meeting stepped to the front of the 
stage and, after appealing to the feelings of 
those present, told the audience that order 
must and would be maintained.; Both sides 
had a right to be heard and they would be 
heard. He then introduced Mr. Nixon (aftirm- 
ative). That gentleman very foolishly com- 
menced by saying that he would stand by the 
words and sentiments he expressed from that 
platform “forever.” He slammed and banged 
around for a while, and after making the as- 
sertion that the whole mission of and neces- 
sity for the labor party was to check the cor- 
rupt effects of railroad monopoly and the 
bribery of the judiciary—which it isn’t—he 
sat down. 

Mr. Cassatt (negative) then went to the ros- 
trum. The gentleman has a good voice and 
fine delivery, and though his argument was 
weak, he accompanied it with "such classic 
gestures and fine drawn phrases t@at when he 
closed he received as much applause as his 
predecessor. 

The last speaker for the affidnative was 
Mr. MelIthenny, a weak-voiced, thin, awkward 
young man. and who, beyond cumplimenting 
T. V. Powderly, grand master workman of 
the Knights of Labor, for the speech in which 
he said that he was glad the labor party had 
been defeated in Chicago, and that the social- 
ists, anarchists and so forth must be crushed 
out, said nothing that interested the audience. 
The only strong point about the gentleman's 
address was that he did not consume all the 
time allowed to bim. 

The position of the argument up to this time 
was this: The affirmative favored the exist- 
ence of a distinctive labor party, but were 
unable to give any good reasons. Their ar- 
guments were purely superficial, rhetorical 
and declamatory, their aim evidently being 
to exhibit oratorical power rather than 
familiarity with the politico-economic ques- 
tion under discussion. They evidently did not 
have the faintest idea wny the present great 
political labor movement had come into 
being. The gentlemen speaking in the nega- 
tive, while asserting that the other side had 
given them no proposition to combat—which 
was true—still hinted darkly at what the 
united labor party wanted—the land—and in- 
sinuated broadly that hidden behind the 
beneficent spoken intentions of the new party 
was the unspoken and unwritten inteution to 
gobble up all the property of the rich people 
of the country, and divide it among those 
who had nothing. Of course this is untrue, 
but the affirmative side did not contradict it, 
so it stood. 

The last speaker, and the speaker of the 
evening, was Mr. Kenneson, a fluent talker 
and a good debater. He was the most candid 
speaker of the evening. He began by saying 
that he would not stand by his argument 
“forever,” unless time should prove that he 
was right. He would follow whither the light 
led him. He was ready to be converted to the 
idea that a labor party was necessary, but 
nothing had been said from that platform 
that evening which would convert him just yet. 
He regarded the appearance of Henry George 
upon the field at this time as the createst 
blessing that had beer bestowed upon the 
laboring people of this age. Mr. George was 
a great thinker, and one in Whom all men had 
contidence, though they might differ from him 
in opinion. The speaker had skimmed over 
one or two of Mr. George’s books, but, us yet, 
had not read them closely. “I shall begin to 
read them carefully; -L shall learn tor myself 
what Mr. George’s idea is; IT shall examine 
closely; and if what Mr. George proposes to 
d>is fur the benefit of humanity, I shall fall 
into the ranks of his friends and fight for the 
their desires!” [Tre 
mendous cheering.} We have net learned to- 
night what the desires of the men of the new 
party are; certainly nothing has been said 
here tnat would make me to favor. the 
proposition before us. The democratic party 
was in the beyinning a labor party. The 
laboring people stood by it, and it had con- 
trol of the government for over sixty years. 
Then came the republican party, and in the 
beginning t! was the labor’ party—it could 
never have succeeded in getting into power 
but for the votes of the laboring - people. 
After controlling the government for twenty- 


‘five years—(‘I am a republican,” said the 


speaker}—during which time it grew rich and 
“respectable,” the laboring men lett it and 


| again placed the democratic party in power. 


“If the republican party.” said My. Kenne- 
son, “wishes to be restored to power again, it 
must again become the laboriug man’s party—- 
that is, it. must. look out for the interests of 
the common peopic, if you will allow the 
terni. 
unecessary muchinery to carryvon the political 


work of this country. What the laboring. 


man must do is, get control of this machinery, 
and the thing is done. If you offer the prep- 
ositions that embody your highest aspirations, 
and those parties refuse to uecept them, then 
will be time enough to think of bringing into 
existence a new party. When Iam = con- 
vinced that the two existing political organ- 
izations refuse to try to better the condition of 
laboring men—which includes more than those 
who work with their hands—then £ will be 
ready to take 2 part ina new political move- 
ment; .but I am satisfied that 
the third party movement can succeed, 
one of the cther parties must die. . But 
I submit, Mr. Referee, that the other side has 
given us no good reason why the existence of 
a distinetive labor party would be of benetit 
to this country.” 

And the referee agreed with him. 

Dr. Charles P. McCarthy. will review in de- 
tail the discussion reported above, Sunday 
evening at 8 o'clock ut Arcanum hal, 54 Union 
square, and he tukes this method of inviting 
Mr. Kenneson to attend, not knowing how to 
uddress him personally. The doctor promises 
to furnish Mr. Kenneson on this subject with 
fcemen more werthy of his steel. Dr. Me- 
Carthy’s meetings are held every Sunday 
evening, and are for instruction. on the labor 
question and for the dissemination of the 
principles upon which the united labor party 
has been founded. 


Dr. McGlynn in Philadelphia. 
Dr. McGlynn will deliver a lecture at the 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Wednes-. 
day, May 4, under the auspices of the Henry - 


George club of that city, 


Now, these tiwo pariics have all the ; 


before | 


“Whatcom, W. T.) Reveille. 


THE BIBLE WAR IN {870. 


The Catholic View of the School Question 


as Expressed by the Rev. Dr. NeGilynn, of 


St. Stephen’s Church. 

From the New York San, April 05, 19te, 

There seems to be a marked difference of 
epinion on the school question among: the 
Roman Cathohe clergy. The Rev. Father 
Preston's views, a8 expressed in @ leeture de- 
livered at Cooper institute, are not indorsed. 
by the Rev. Dr. MeGlynn and the other clergy= 
men of St. Stephen's parish. a 

In a late conversation with s member of the 
Sun stall, the reverend docter expressed, hime 
self emphaticaily onthe subject. He said: 

“Tam oppesed to Cathelics making applica- 


tion for appropriations Irom the state for - 
Tam sure Mr. Preston did. 


separate schools. 
not express the Catholic wish and sentiment 
on the subject. Tassert that we do not wish 
to unite seculur and religious. education. Our 


public schouls. are the pride and glory of 


Americans, and should ke made’ institutions. 
where Christians andl infidels, Jews and’ Gen- 
tiles may alike send their children to be edul 


cated, without any fear that they would be. 


subjected to any religions or sectarian bias, 
Au infidel. Jew or Mohammedan has.the same 
rights in our government that you or I haveg 
and the rights of all should be respected. 


The business of public education should be in 


the hands of seculurs, and not iIntrusted, to 


our re igious orders. Let. them. confine them-_ 
selve to their legitimate vocations, the active 


works of charity and education of the very 
poor: If they wish to devote. themselves to 
education, let them have their select pay 
schools. Let therm: have Sunday schools, and 
devote themselves to the religious. education 
of youth.” : 


Much more to the same effeet was said by 


Dr. MeGlynn, but as he will in the course of a 
few weeks deliver.a lecture at St. Stephen’s 
cburch we will not give his views further 
publicity, but permit him to speak for him- 
self. He is considered one of the prof oundest 
and ablest priests in New York. ; 

An Jrish; Landlord's: Tesiimony. 

The Pall Mall Gazette publishes the follow- 
ing account of the experience of a trustee 
under the “plan of campaign” with Irish ten- 
ants: . on =e 

“Tam trustee for an Irish property. Six 
tenants demanded fifty per cent reduction; 
not in perpetuity. but during the seasonof de- 
pression. Theagent refused and threatened 
eviction. The tenants retorted by threaten- 
ing tv udopt-‘the plan of vampaiga,’ and the 
rest of the tenants joined them. Io was. ap- 
pealed to, and an interview with the agent 
was the result. | The following. conversation 
took place between us, I beginning: 

“How jong have thuse six tenants had their 
holdings?” ‘About twenty years.” “What was 
the land worth when they took it” ‘Nothing; 
it was all bog.” “What rent did you let it to 
them for? ‘Two shillings an acre.” “And 
whut is it let_ at now?’ “Twenty. shillings.” 
“Did the landlord do anything for the land?? 
“No.” “The tenaats hive done: everything ?* 
“Yes.” “And what would the value of the 
land be to the landlord if he had put. into: the 
land the value which the tenants have put 
into it??) “About seven shillings an aere.’”? 
“That means that you have been robbing the 
tenants to the amount of thirteen shillings ag 


acre” “I don't see that, sir: the landis ours.® 


Somebody has Gained “$300,000 — Whe 
Earned Er? 

New York Herali Real Estate Article... . 
Barring the ideas of a few cranks, it wag 

cenerally:agreed on the exchange that the 

ralue of the land -and. the houses. on: Fifth 

avenue near Fifty eighth street ought to be cone 

sidered worth at least a half million. This sum 


would have been. easily realized. if. the sale. 


had not been handicapped. by the extraordi- 
nary terms and cenditions imipused by the 
supreme court, as. reported In the Herald the 
next day. So when the tetal realized was 
only $415,000, owiug to the circumstances now 
weil known to everybody jn the murket, and 
when general surprise was. expressed. that 
this property brought so little, there was -but 
a single person on the floor who astonishing!y 
looked at the growlers and readily, silenced 
them. He said: “Gentlemen, I was: present 
not quite forty years ago when that identicel 
land was sold in all for $2,400. Of course,” 
he continued, “the buyer erceted the -houses 
thereon, but they did not cost him: $100,000. £ 
don't see that you: have any reason. to com- 
plain about such valuations at a sale under 
such unfavorable circumstances.” The growl- 
ers subsided, and were -satistied: that New 
York property increases after all more 
rapidly in value than a man’s number of years, 


Developing Mexico's: Reseurces,—But Not 


for Jexico’s -Benetit. 
New York Tribune. 

Sr. Lovurs, April 17.—Adviees from. Mexico 
state that the following. notable American in- 
vestments. In| Mexican realestate have: been. 
closed. recently. A-svndicaie. composed: of 
Chicago-eapitalists: and United States: army 
officers has purchased a craet. of - 5,000,000 
neres Iving in the states of Coahuila, Du- 


rango and > Chihuahua in northern’ Mexieo, - 


The tract is traversed by the Mexican: Cen 
traland also by the International road, which 
Huntington is building from Eagle pass. te 
Laredo. Of this tract 1,000,000 acres is tha 
finest cotton land in the country. It is in the 
famous Laguna district. 

AV company composed chiefly-of Hartford, 
Conn., ¢apitalists has. bought 500,000 acres, 
lying in Senora and Chihuahua, all grazing 
and agricultural land. 8 Bes 

A purchase of 255,000 acres has been made 
in the western part of Chihuahua by Utah 
men. 2 
colony the purpose of the purchase can. be 
readily cuessed.- Bre 

Clay Mann, the Colorado cattle man, who 
boueht 360,000 acres in Chihtuibusn about two 
vears aeo, hus sold ’bis tract at an ‘udvance of 
LOU per cent. 


The Sort of Security Farmers Have Undeg 
the Present System, 


Correspondence Pittsburg, Pa., Comtnercial-Gazette. 


Berraro, April 11.—The suit of. the Seneca, 


nation of Indians against Harrison B. Christea 
of Brant, rie county, was before Judge 
Childs inthe. supreme court to-day. The In- 
dians claim utie to about 150.000 aeres of land 
in Erie and adjoining counties on the ground 
that the treaty of [S26 wus. not-ratified by the 
United States senate inv accordance with the 
provistons of the constitution, and that, there- 
fore, the present owners of the land have not 
good titie to: that which’ they hold. Further, 
that inasmuch as they are: treated as wards, 
of the mation, the: Une which, has elapsed is 
no bar te aetion. ~ . ey Sa el Pe 
Judze Childs said: he recognized: the creat 
importance of the suitand that, inasmuch as 
it would have to be taker to the hirhest court 
in the land for tinal determination, he thought 
it best to save time by directing a: judgment 
in favor of the defendant. 0 0 oe 
General Strouy, for plaintiffs, conceded 
that a speedy course through: the “courts 


would be best, us the fiuemers. are very much. 


ugitated over the suit. 
Even Washington. Territory Sees the Need 


No man should hold more land than he can 
utilize and improveis a doctrine that is. com- 


ing rapidly to the front, and the theory of 


making real estate—not the improvements 
thereon, bat the naked real estate of itself— 


? bear the entire burden of -tuxation, is the one, 
i the practical appiicution of which wil solve 


the problem now agitating the millions... Air, 
jand and water, iu their natural conditions, 
are the gifts Gf God, and so lune as they re- 


main in their tirst'or natural couditions should 


not be speculated upon by syndicates, cor- 
porations or pmvate individuaisfour private 
or individual gains oe es : 


eater tne ate ny it: 


Arbor. Day, 
Philadelphie News. , 

This is arbor day, and. the hardy f 
who has the ground nay plantas. many 
ashe wants. But the lodger up. ts 
back doesn’t, fee) mnuch interested 


As this tract. is adjoining the Mormoy: 


cn Lk eiebraae emimiate a ee ee 
la ae al a sired Siete cals seni ea A a 
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HISTORIC LAND GRABS. 


When the white man first set foot on the 
territory now known as the state of New 
York, he found it a wilderness inhabited or 
controlled by the most. vowerful confederacy 
of Indian tribes that ever existed within the 
present limits of the United Staies. These 
people were called the Irequois by the French, 
the Five Nations by the English, and they 
called themselves “The People of the Leng 
House,” and sometimes, when oratorically in- 
clined, “Ongwe-Honwe"—men surpassing all 
others, Though they dominated a wide area, 
the land that they called their home extended 
from the eastern valley of the Mohawk to the 
falls of Niagara. Here thev built their houses 
and tilled the soil and: rested on their return 
from their numerous war expeditions, which 
extended from Canada on the north to the 
Chesapeake or even further sonthward, and 
westward to the Mississippi. Though savages, 
they possessed many of the rudiments of 
civilization. They had a rude religion and 
some skill in agriculture and manufactures. 
They bad established a system of representa- 
tive government, each tribe sending a pre- 
seribed number of sachems to the great coun- 
cil. Their women tock part in public matters, 
and 2ppesr to hare had a council of their 
pwn, whieh formally communicated their 

wistes to the sachems aad clicks In matters 

relating to land | and ‘property v their voice is 
said to have been poteut. Miner lecal cout- 
cils discussed local uairs, All decisions re- 
quired wz unanimeus vote, and if this was not 
secured through areument and deliberation, 
the mutter was postponed until another 
council. The Jesuit priest, Latituu, speaks of 
their great council as 2%senate, aad describes 
the sachems as “discussing affairs of state 
with us much. coolness and. gravity as the 
Spanish junta or the grand council of Venice.” 
(Bon. Ellis H. Roberts, in his history of New 
York, (1) from which these aacte are eX- 
tracted, speaking of the Five Nations (who 
becarne known as the dix Nations after the 
Tuscaroras joined them in 1715), says: 

The annals of mankind do not afford in the 
same grade of general civilization any paral- 
lel to the political system which existed 
among the Ircquois as a confederacy, or 
among the tribes composing it. 

Again, speakniz of the indians of _the Five 
Nations as a body, he says: 

They believed in a Great ‘Spirit, and in im- 
mortality in happy hunting grounds. Tn their 
“keepers of the faith” a priestly order may 
be discovered, and in their festivals and form 
of burial are: ceremonies not without sacri- 
ficialand spiritual. ‘significanee. — Their relig- 
jon Jifts them above brute barbarism to a 
semi-civilization, which separates them from 
the tribes surrounding them. They respeeted 
woman and honored | matrimony, and inher- 
tance was from the female. Chivalry did not 
accord woman su.much as did these red men, 
for they gave her a part in their councils and 
their voveruments, and- made her veiee po- 


teut in the choice of chiefs. The family was 
w sacred institution, and children were care 


fully trained. For the aged high regard was 


exhibited, and the — rites of hospitality were 
honored with chivalric strictness. Kee 
These Indians were savage in war and 
renurseless in avenging wrongs, but they 
were, according rto'the picture drawn by Mr. 
Roberts, a people who. deserved high con- 
sideration. at the hands of a more civilized 
race migrating to the land that these tribes 
called their. own. How ‘frequentiy this was 
forgotica by the whites is shown in the 
earlier. pages of this interesting work. Like 
series of: American Cemmon- 
wealths” Mr. Roberts’ histery of New York 
is a careful summary of Known historical! 
facts rather than a werk of criginal research, 


but it brings the story of the commonwealth 


down to our own limes, and though traces of 
bias are Visible, the political struggles in 
which the author himself was a’ prominent 
participant are treated with commendable 
fairness. Take itasawhole this work is a 
valuable addition to a must useful series. 

It has av special value to the student of the 
politics of the future, because it incidentally 
brings out, without apparent. design, the 
Vital part that the land question has ever 
played in the stormy history of this common- 
wealth, from the day in 160%, when Samuel 
ae Champlain first crossed the St. Lawrence 
to assist his red Canadian allies in their 
battle with tke Iroquois, down to the present 
hour. Ainong the Duich, who were the first 
white pevpie to actually settle in New York, 
the idea appears at first to have been tri ide 
rather than celonization, but nev ertheless the 
Dutch West India. company. was .given the 
dand of the Troquovis by the states general of 
Holland and ecmmunded to advance. the 
peopling of its unsettled parts. Indian rights 
were, however, in a measure recognized, ‘and 
the Dutch, the French and the English be- 
came in turn ezecr Lo take advantage of the 
readiness of the red men, te whom the very 
idea of private ownership 32 lund was in- 
conceivable, to grant lurge tracts for the use of 
individuals or colonies. . 

The first of the great land grabbers to take 
advantage of this ignorance of the Indians 
appears to have been a Datch japidary named 
Kiliaen van Renssalaer, a director of the 
West India company, whe had grown rich by 
cutting and polishing diamonds and peurls in 
Amsterdam. This purchase wes made in 
1633, under a charter of privileges and ex- 
emptions creating patroons, u system that 
becume the cause of ‘serious disturbances 
many years later. Van Renssaluer became in 
this way the owner of the greater purt of the 
Jand now constituting the countiesef Albany, 
Renssulaer and Columbia. Michuel Pauw, 
another director of the company, bought the 
whole of Staten island from the Indians in 
3651, the consideration being “certain parcels 
of goods.” “ The compuny itself bought Man- 
hattan island for SH. The success of these 
Jand-crabbing directors excited the jealousy 
ef their fellow. members, and. in. course of 
time they were compelled to share the booty 
with the other directors. 

This process became general, but so long as 
anclaimed Jand was abundant it caused no 
serious trouble, except such as arose among 
the land-grabbers themselves or between the 
patroons and the West India company. 

Immigrants settling on the land of these 
petrocus were allowed us much ground as 
they couid cultivate, but were required to pay 
one-tenth of the produce as rent. Aside from 
the Indian war, brought about by the greed 
and pugnacty of Director-General Kieft, 
about 1637, most of the troubles with the In- 
diaus appear to have grown out of land claims, 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant had trouble with 
the patroous because of the refusal of the land 
grabbers to pay taxes fer the maintenance of 
the forts on which they depended for protec- 
tien. Old Peier took a high hand in 1648, and 
sent troops to enforce his decrees, finally re- 
leasing from the contro] of the patroons much 
of the land cn which the city of Albany now 
stands. Stuyvesant got intv trouble with the 
people, as well as the patreons, and when he 
was called to Amsterdam to give an account 
of himseif, the chamber of commerce there 
censured him for, ameng other things, the 
purchase of lands on Mauhattuu island for 
private «use. 

The first pubiic remonstrance we hear of 
against land grabbing was made by the con- 
vention that met on this island in 1653 to de- 
vise means for the defense of the colony 
against a threatened attack by the English 
colonists of New England and the Indians 
whom they were supposed to have instigated to 
massacre the Dutch. Thisconvention protested 
“against the course of the director aad council 
fa enacting laws and appointing officers with- 
out the consent of the people, and against the 
granting of large tracts of iand to favored 
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individuals. Thus early in the history of 
New York were land granting and the op- 
pression of the people juined as objects for 
denunciation. In course of time the agitation 
caused the West India company to secure all 
patreon rights in Staten island and to give 
erants there tothe Waldenses, Huguenots and 
other uctaa! settlers. 

After the English obtained possession of the 
colony the policy of buying land from the In- 
dians wes continued. Yet the British, like 
the Duteh and Fren¢h, claimed in a general 
way the ownership of the whole country, and 
the many wars between them, in the course of 
which Indian massaeres deciminated whele. 
colonies, arese from these rival claims to do- 
minion over the territory of “the people of 
the Long House.” 

During the brief administration of the earl 
of Bellumont as governor, from April 1698 to 
Mareh 1701, there was much stirring up of 
this land business, Among the charges 
against Nicholas Bayard, suspended at this 
time fromthe council, was one that he had 
taken to himself a grant of land belonging to 
the Mohawks as large as one of the middle 
counties of England without a reasonnble 
quit rent. Though Bayard denied the other 
charges, be attempted to justify the land 
transaction. Mr. Roberts, on page 224, vol. 1, 
says: 

His case was only one of many. Land hke- 
gan to promise large returns, una speculation 

reached out for vast tracts. Robert: Living- 
stone, Who had beeun his carcer in Albany, 
on a Visit to England secured grants fer 
many thousand acres on the Hudson, w hich 
beeume known as) Livingstone’s 
Transactions with the red men led more and 
mere to purchases of land, or acqaisitions less 
recular. Clergymen were members of coni-. 
binations, such as would now be known as 
“Tndian rings and land rings.” Dominie God- 
frey Dellius, the Dutch pastor at Albany, was 
a zealous politician, bitter in bis hostility to 
Leisler, and yet appointed by Leisler a com- 
missivner of Indian affairs. He was charged 
with fraudulently securing deeds from ‘the 
red men for vast tracts. Piuhorne, a mer- 
ber of the council, with associates, obtained 
patents for the Mohawk valley, two miles on 
each side of the river, for fifty miles aleug its 
bunks, Peter Schuyler was one of sev reritl 
who, at first interested in buying these jands, 
had withdrawn from the ussuciation on ac- 
count of the frauds practiced. The courts va- 
cated the patents, Dellius was suspended from 
the ministry, and a tempvrary cheek was 
given to the greed of the land jobbers. Buc 
the vast domain of the Irc quois continued to 
offer templations, and governors and officials 
of various grades and capitalists, small and 
large, erasped for a share of it, until only 
scanty reservitions remained to the original 
owners. 

The influence of this monopoly ‘appears to 
have been elearly perceived, for. in 1715 
Governor Hunter declared, “I cannot say 
that the inhabitants increase as in the 
neighboring provinces, where the purchase of 
land is easier.” This governor devised a 
nevel scheme, frequently imitated since, for 
increasing the population. He obtained a 
grant from the British government of £10,000 
to enable him to transport to this country 
nearly three thousand impoverished laborers 
from the Palatinate in Germany. These people, 
ealled Palatiues, were brought over under a 
contraet to work for Governor Hunter at a 
fixed rate until the cost of their transporta- 
tion was defrayed, and they were settled on 
both sides of the Hudson “about a hundred 
miles up.” They were exvected to produce 
tar and turpentine. The governor contracted 
with Livingstone, on whose land some of them 
were loeated, to furnish them all with bread 
and beer. The men soon began to complain 
that money promised them was not paid and 
that the land was so barren that it would not 
afford them a living. They refused to do the 


other land. Their demands were refused, 
whereupon they organized a strike, which the 
gevernor put down with troops. 
1712. Eventually the Palatines escaped from 
the governor’s personal rule. The Indians 
offered them fertile lands in Schoharie cn 
casy tetas, and many of them’ settled in the 
Mchawk -ralley. w here Palatine bridge, Ger- 
man flats and Stone Arabia sull preserve the 
memory of. the original immigrants, who, 
having gained aceess to. good land, became 
thrifty. Many of. their cCoscendants bave 
since. become conspicuous in the history. of 
the state, among them being General 
‘Herkimer of revolutionary fame. 
aaa Cosby, . who arrived in 1732 

ems to have promptly plunged inte hud 
cpeculution. He destroyed deeds which fell 
into his hands for-land in Albany, and > made 
agrab for Jands on Long island. The Mo- 
hawks came to him with a complaint that a 
valuable part of their domain which they had 
deeded.-to be held in trust for then: had been 
granted to private persons, in detiance of this 
trust. They submitted the deed to the goy- 
ernor. in proof of their assertion. He ob- 
tuined possession of the paper by deceit, and 
threw it into the fire. The advantage the 
scoundrel gained by this act of violence is 
seen ina vast tract of lund in the upper Mo- 
hawk valley, still known as Cosby’s manor, 
and held by people who trace their title deeds 
back to this thef. Cosby’s secretary, Clarke, 
in time beeame governor, and of him Aly. 
Aoberts says: “When he reached the execu- 
tive chair he took every means to gather in 
fees and to increase his fortunes by opera- 
tions in jands.” The process continued nder 
Gov. Clinton. Speaking of this time, Mr. 
Roberts says: 

The greed of the innd speculators was 
bearing its natural fruit. Hendrick, u ALo- 
hawk cluef adopted by the Mohawks, to ap- 
peals for his aid retorted: “You have taken 
the land of the Mohicans (in New England) 
and driven us away,” and he predicted the 
same result with the Mohawks. 

As the troubles with the French grew. more 
threatening, this feeling among the Indians 
began to be alarming. The author says, ‘the 
Iroquois were growing restive wuider the 
pressure of the greed and fraud of the land 
speculators,” and in 1753 they carried their 
repro? ches to the governor and assembly, re- 
satisfaction. When the 
struygle with the French came it was found 
diMcult to hold the Iroquois to their alliance 
with the Euglish because “they aiways had 
grievances over the seizure of their lands by 
speculators and the breach of — treaties.” 
Aguin, after thas war was over, we are told 
that “controversies over the claims to lands 
threatened more than once to lead to appeals 
tou arms on the part of the original owners, 
and apprehension of outbreaks was constani.” 

The troubles continued, aud a dispute over 
the great patent of Kayaderusseras, covering 
about 700,000 acres between the Hudson and 
the Mohawk, beeame the cezasion for a con- 
gress in 176s, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of New York, New Jersey, Penun- 
sVivania aad Virginia and 3,200 Indians, at 
which £2,000 in inoney and goods were 
uwarded tu the red men in satisfaction of 
their claims. Throughout the colonial period 
land grabbing continued, and there was little 


!if any change for the better after the coluny 


The | 


beeame a state. Mr. Koberts says: 

The commonwealth treated its vasé domain 
with reckless prodigality. In Ila law was 
passed with a view to draw in settlers, au- 
thorizing the commissioners of the laud office 
to sell any of the public lands at their dis- 
eretion. ‘These commissioners Were Governor 
Clinton, Luvis A. Sectt, Aaron Burr, Girard 
Banecker aud Peter T. Cartenius, and they 
suld 5,542,173 acres of laud for $1,030, 4+ an 
of this vast domain ,Ajexander MeComi 
secured 3,035,200 uecres, for much of which 
only eight peuce an vere was paid. 

The transaction caused a scundal that led 
to au official investigation, but the legislature 
sustained the land commissioners by a vote of 
3) t0 20. Nothing occurred to stop the pro- 
cess until the w hole unoccupied land of the 
state had passed into the hands of speculators, 
whu held it in anticipation of the demands of 
the increasing population. | 

Meanwhile, trouble had come in the already 
thickly-settied districts through the tenure of 
iaud uuder the patroons, who attempted, 


manor. | 


This was in- 


a a tn en RR ENR De een onntanentenenee trate et ne 


Work and demanded the right to move to 


stead of a help to 


“wrongs to 


under the republic, to exercise the feudal 
powers granted them by Holland. This agi- 
tation led largely to the calling of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1846, which abolished 
feudal tenures and forbade leases of agricul- 
tural lands for a pericd longer than twelve 
years. The relief was not adequate, however. 
Mr. Roberts says; 

The vast estates secured by the patroons 
under the Dutch were so located as fo become 
rery valuable as population grew. The grants 
by the English royal governors to themselves 
and their favorites touk up much more of the 
choice lands. Speculation by these large land 
owners und by others seized, for small con- 
sideration but under the name of purchase, 
vast tracts, which the Indians gave up with- 
out knowing the consequences. . . . For- 
eign capitalists, like the Holand Jand com- 
pany, acquired title to thousands of ueres in 

various parts of the commonwealth. Al the 
close of the revolution the commonwealth 
owned more than seven million acres of ts 
own soil, The waste and folly that had pre- 

sailed from the beginning culminated in’ the 
sale of 1701, when, in tr aets su lar ge ns to ex- 
elude fair competition, and in total quantity 
so much as to glut the demand, over five and 
a half million acres of these lands were given 
away, at prices merely nominal, teu specu- 
lators who sought only their own gain. 

This is the just and strong indictinent with 
which the author opens his chapter giving the 
history of the anti-rent war, waged with such 
violence by the oppressed and outraged ten- 
ants, probably the most formidable insurrec- 
tion against the constituted authorities that 
has ever occurred in any one state cf the 
Union. Court houses were broken open, rec- 
ords burned and sheriffs’ pesses put to flight 
by organized bands cf men disguised as In- 
dians, aud fully armed. Mobs were sup- 
pressed by military companies, but tbe agita- 
tion was earried into politics, and in Octoucer, 
1852, the court of appeals rendered a decision 
against the more extravagant claims of the 
landlords, after which the anti-rent move- 
ment ceased to seck its ends through organ- 
ized resistunce to the Jaws. It took this dis- 

play of foree, however, to compel the courts 
to look into the law and the facts and iuter- 
pret both in the spirit of free constitutions. 
“Siuce the claims for service cr payment in 
kind, er in shares of the preducts on atiena- 
tion have been abandoned,” says Mr. Rob- 
erts, “Jand tenure has become simple, and 
contlict over it has ceased to be threatening to 
society.” If the author will consult some of 
the professional society savers of New York 
city, he will find that they do not concur in 
this opinion. 

The fact that the author of this new bistory 
of New York is not identified in any way with 
the movement that aims to reopen the 
question of land tenure and to Keep it open 


until seciety is relieved from the effect of the’ 


wrong and folly so clearly deseribed in. his 


work, udds foree to the evidence given in. its’. 


pages that the titles to land in New York are 
founded on manifest fraud and injustice and 
Without any claim to an equitable beginning. 
Amore important or timely service. to the 
cause of land restoration could not well-have 
Foon rendered. The well known facts of 
British and Irish history have caused 
thousands of Americans to sympathize with 
the growing movement for land restoration in 
Treland, Seotland, and even in England, who 
oppose any movement of the kind in’ the 
United States as unnecessury. and conm- 
munistic. 
that there was vastly more of natural justice 
in the original acquisition of lands by private: 
owners in this country than there was in’ such 
acquisition in the British islands. - 
read in these volumes the narrative: 
unprejudiced writer of the manner in which 
the lands of New York were filched from. the 
“People ef the Long House,” and then de- 
clare if they can that existing land tenures in 
New York rest on more honerable or more 
equitable foundations than the land tenures 
of Eugland have in the conquering swords of 
the Norman bastard and his fellow robbers. . 


The history of landlordism in New York as: 


it is found in Mr. 
story of a crime. 


coberts’ puges, is simply t. 
From the coming of or 


race to these shores down to the present cine 


the land grabber has beena ruthless oppresscr 
of the peor, a dangerous disturber of. the 

public peace and absulutely useless to society. 
In the early days his reed. corrupted public 
officials, diseraced Christian ministers and 
imperiled. the very existence of the state by 
robbing, cheating and exasperating the natives 
of the soil The blazing i 
settlers, the war ery and sealping-knife of the 


savage marked the advance of the land thief: 


into the wilderness... Fifty years. ago. the 


heirs to the profits of these erimes: put forth 


e:aims to baronial powers that provoked the 
oppressed to rebelliun and precipitated civil 
war and anarchy in parts of this state. Wet 
these claims were upheld by the “saviors 
of society” in that day as> among 
most sacred and inviolable rights of property, 
and they were only ov erthrow nby the fear 
occasioned by armed foree.. To- -day- the 
power of individuals, through titles, traced 
directly back to these initial crimes, is 
cised remorselessly to strangle enterprise by 
taxing both labor and capital for exercising 
of the right to add to the riches of the eom- 
monwealth. LandJordisin is to-day essentinlly 
the same that it was in the times of the ervrly 
Dutch governors. It seizes natural oppor- 
tunities, not to use them, but to demand black- 
inail from those who would use them. It thes 
cheeks enterprise and natural. growth to-day 
just as it did in the time of Governor Hunter. 


Now, as then, an unwise policy brings inte our 


state = poor 
withholding 
oppertunities 


men from abroad, 
from them access to 
indkes “them a burden in- 
society. To-day 
lordisin is as unpatriot icin its eresd as it wus 
two centuries aco. Then. it denounced.the- 
Indian while provoking him . by 
that whoiesale massnere which 
threatened the colony with extinction. 
day it is eager to dencunce 


and by 
natural 


families into. the 


dals who flfl its coward heart with terror. 
Nor dees the puraliel stop here. 


New York sided with the land thieves, and 
branded as seditious the demands of the peo- 
ple who sought by peaceful means to over- 
throw a system that curtailed their liberties. 
vnd threatened the state with destruetion. 
When the common people of New York vow 
seck by peaceiul means to right the wrongs un- 
der which they suffer, and to put a stop to the 
breeding of the oniy savages who can des- 
troy a 
dition and 
them by 
allies. 


lawlessness are. raised against 
the Jandlords and their senseless 


Yet the history under review shows that the: 


march of the peuple to power has, on the whole, 
been peaceful; that the tendeney of the privi- 


leged classes to violence hus been impotent to. 


stay the slow, but sure, sapping of ther privi 
leges, und hence, that there 
hope ‘that the last and greatest struggle ‘for 
freedom, that for the emancipation of industry 
from the erasp of that modern ‘robber 
baron,” the lundlord, will be a peaceful one 
That the power thus exercised springs from 
law made by English aristocrats 
burghers no one denies. No particle of that 
power was better fortified or more sacred in 
the eyes of its possessors than that grauted to 
the patrocns.. The law conferring that power 


Wes set aside by the people, and ‘those unjust 


and improvidently granted privilezes were 
extinguished. No law made by Enghshman 
or Dutehman, cr by any dead generation of 
men can hold good for a moment in this state 
against a later law “enacted by the people of 
the state of New York represented in senate 
and assembly.” That which the: iuw has 
given, the law can tuke away. 

Mr. Roberts has contributed something by 
this work toward the peaceable righting | of 


the wrong he describes so well. He is gravely 


mistaken, however, in supposing that the dis 


Such people have always. insisted | 


Lev thein. 
by an: 


cabins of penecful: 


the: 


exer-- 


land: 
of the hours of work 


constants | 


To-) 
the anarchist and. 
the revolutionist, while, by its ereed, it forces | 
erowded portions of reat: 
cities, and getually breeds the medern ven- 


velopment of avealth? 


After the. 
murder of Leisler the aristocratic party of: ! 


a medern state, those same cries. of -se-" 


2 is good ground to- 


and Duteh- 


pute concerning land tenures was settled by 
a decision of ‘the court of appeais in 1852. 
That decision was no more final than were 
numerous other legal decisions made about 
that time sustaining the right of the white 
man to hold the black man in bondage. The 
dispute concerning the tenure of Innd is enter- 
ing on that stage which precedes action. Tt 
will go on until the system that makes 
paupers of industrious freemen in a fertile 
land is overthrown. Is will go on until the 
impudent claim of private individuals to ex- 
elusive ownership in the free bounty of their 
Creator to all men is effectually denied by 
law. It will never end until we cease to make 
a mockery of the charter of our liberties 
by deny ing to men that most fundamental of 

ight to the earth—without 
which: not merely liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, but life itself, cannot be accounted 
as among nian’s inalienable rights. 

W. T. CROASDALE. 


THE SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY. 


The President of the Association Tells the 
Stors of the Movement. 


New Yor, April 25.—The Saturday half. 
holiday movement was inaugurated in the 
spring of 1885 by the furmation cf a commit- 
tee of representative men from the retail 
stores throughout fhe city, having in view 
the single object of obtaining a half holiday 
on each Saturday throughout the entire year 
for all clerks and salespeople. 
tee waited on the proprietors of the principal 
stores for the purpose of obtaining an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the feasibility of securing 
this half holiday. The idea was generally re- 
ceived with favor, many of the merchants 
expressing themselves as being perfectly will- 
ing to close their stores at noon on Saturdays 
provided the custem became general and 
that it caused no incouvenience to their cus- 
tomers. There were a number, however, who 
emphatically refused to entertain the proposi- 
tion, because Saturday, being the regulur 
pay day, itis convenient for working people 
to make their purchases on the day they re- 
ceive their wages. Finding it impossible to 
gain the unanimous consent cf the storekeep- 
ers, the committee decided to appeal to the 
public and urge them to make all purchases 
on the first tive days of the week or on Satur- 
day morning. 

Circulars containing thisappeal were sent to 
all the clergymen of New York and Brocklyn, 
and to all the prominent clergymen in the 
leading cities of the Union, asking for co- 
operation and for an address frem the pulpit 
in support of the half holiday. An immediate 
and most gratifying response was the result. 
The chairman received assurances from over 
three bundred ciergymen of their hearty in- 
dorsement of the movement and promises to 
do as requested. Twenty bishops. pledged 
themselves to give the movement in: their 
diseeses an unqualitied support. All denomin- 
ations without exception enguged in the work, 
und several in their corporate capacity. in- 
dorsed the reform, promising continuous sup- 
port until the desired object be secured. The 


press was equally zealous iu the ‘cause, and” 


With a singular unanimity used its influence to 
educate public opinion and bring it inte har- 
mony with the new movement. 

The result was satisfactory beyond ésboct= 
ation. According toa careful census mide 
by the New York Herald and published on 
July 19, 1885, over 115,000) persons in New 
York and Brooklyn obtained the half holiday 
for some portion of the summer of that year. 

A difficulty arose, however, which pre- 
sented an insurmountable obstacle to. the 
continuance ef the half holiday. Merehants 
complained that so long as the ‘banks re- 
mained open it would not be safe to close 
their stores. Many had their notes protested 
and others had to keep their finunce depart- 
ment open while the remainder of the. house 
was closed. Suggestions came from many 
quarters that we should secure the pussage of 
a daw making Saturday from I2m. a legal 
half holiday. In 1886 this was attempted. . 


| Mr. Husted introduced a bill’ in’ the assembly 
with this object, but it was met by the power- 


ful and determined opposition of the clearing 
house committee, and was finally defeated by 
the country members. 

The association, however, grew in) numbers 
and streneth every hour, and witha. fixed 
determination never to relax its efforts till the 
half holiday should be accomplished, .pro- 
ceeded steadily with its work. 

In the early part of the present session 
Senator Reilly intreduced a bill into. the sen- 
ate similar to Gen. Husted’s bill of last year, 
and this bil, after a three months’ strugele 


“With the banks in the judiciary comunittee, - 


Was, through the untiring effurts of Mr. 
Reilly, passed by the senate and immediately 
presented to the assembly by Mr. McKenna. 
Through the personal exertions of Speaker 
Husted it was passed in the assembly by a 
two-thirds vote, and with the governor's sig 
nature becomes a law. With the assistance 


-of this law the association will go forward 


With renewed energy to complete its work, 
and in @ving so it calls for the support of 
every man and weman. interested in. the 
cause of bumanity. The associution intends 


to make a systematic effort to influence the } 


public to make ne purchases on. Saturday af- 
ternoons, and to persuade employers and cun- 
fractors to change the pay day to some other 
day of. the week “than Saturday... To secure 
this end we expect the support and co-opera- 
tionoef all labor organizations, as the princi- 
pie on which we stand is this: that any move- 
ment which has for its object the shortening 
without reduction in 
a movement in the mterests of labor, 
En vyARD JOHNSTON. 


eet reer ener ban tet onaee sn -arwiatrewctnenes si ar me 


wages is 


— Cardisal Manning: on Labor. 


What is the cause of nll this: enormous de ; 


Some nay say: 
capital. I say there is something ‘before 
cupital--there is skill. Sume ther: inay say it 
is skill. Isay there is something before skifI— 
there is labor: and we vrace it to labor 
strictly. The first ageney and [actor of this 

eat cominerci inlaw realth, and therefore. of 
elie greatness of.our country in this Hespee 
labor. 


up and. stirring before: capital was awake. 
There is no doubt of this, and therefore 11 : 
affirm that labor is eile or isin of: ailour greate 
ness. 


Jam speaking, as you will renign mber, strictly ' 
Tam not. now speak-> 
ing on the moral condition of labor, though 


upon that one point. 


boamay touch that+ hereafter slightly, but, I. 


speak of labor usa politica evoncimise: would” 
but L ee 


speak. LTowill not try to. deline. labor, 
will describe it to be the honest: exertions 

the powers of our mind and-of our bedy for 
our own good and for the good of our nei@hbor, | 
I say honesi, for 1 de not UCCONL 

libor which is not. honest—which is. supe! 
ficial, tricky and untrusty-—as Mor thy 
of) the -mame of labors Teall 
ertion, because unless a man puts forth his 
powers, and puts them forth to the full, it ds 
not worthy ef the name of labor. U ness: he 
puts forth his powers honestly for. lis own: 
wood, Teall it his destruction; ‘and if he does 


not put forth those powers for his own. geod, 


and also for the ocd of his neighbor, T call it 
selfishness. I think, therefor ev that my 
description is aw just one; itis the honest ex- 
ertion of the powers of body and aiud for 


our.own good and the rood of our neighbor} 


And here ULimust put ina plea in passing for 
the exertions of the powers of the mind, ‘and I 
feel coutident that-in the Mechanics’ institute 
of Leeds I shall be safe in suying that these 


who eka the powers ot the mind and of the® 
_ brain are 


rue laborers. They may never have 
wielded an ux, they ae never have guided a 
locomotive, aud they inay never have driven. 
a spade into the ground; but I will nuuntain: 
they are true laborer SW erthy of the name. 


God Specd the Anti-Poverty Society. - 
The Rev. C. M-. Morse telegraphs from New- 
castle, Pa: “God speed the Anti Poverty as- 
sociation. Count me in. Proverbs iii, 27, 28." 


The ccmmit- 


ifthat were the party ruse. Sf 
_Lord Roseberry, Lord. Kimberley, Lord Gran- by es 


_the 


“In the dim morning of society liber was. a 


Ux- | 


| BRITISH REGENERATION. | 


H. M. HYNDMAN ON THE COURSE OF 
EVENTS. 


—— eed 


The Division of Political Forces—Shanms 
and Humbug Above nud Social Democ- 
racy Below-—Preparations tor the Grent 
Social Drama-—Tyranygy in Lrelund and 
Agitation in Evgland. 


Special to the Standard. 


Lonpoy, April 12.—The storm which © auoke 


of in my last letter has gathered and broken 
even sooner than I expected. We are now in 
the full blast of an anti-coercion agitaticr, 
and Lam happy to say it seems likely to be 
nore fermidable than I anticipated. Of all 
the meetings and the protests a 
bates you will have heard, but. the main issue: 
is ef permanent interest. We «are learning | 
the lesson—which, by all accounts, you in’ 
America will have to.learn, toc—that with: 


penuinely democratic institutions is is impos- 


sible tbat the dominant wealthy class, be they 
landlords or capitalists, should long be al- 


lowed to use the public forces and the public 


power to put down conibinations against 
them. That the difficulty with Ireland is pri- 
marily economical has been shown time after 
time, and is admitted freely now eveu’ by the 
agents of the tory government. But the 


Jandlords and big capitalists in Great Britain 
see clearly that the success of the National 
leayue in Ireland, quite apart from the mere— 


nationality question, means an. overwhelming. 


victory for the masses over the classes, and 
betokens an early repetition 
struggle, with the same result to the monopo- 
lists of land and capital on this side of St. 
George’s channel. That is why Lord Hart- 
ington, Mr. Goschen and Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain are now, practically, all im> the co- 
ercionist—that is, the tory, camp... How 
hardly shall they that have riches stick te 
any real revolutionury movement! Just 
think, 
mingham—him of the doctrine of ‘‘rezson,” 


he who’ held up Toulon’s head, so to say,.as.a- 
‘a 3. 


and the de-. 


of a similar’. 


Mr.. Editor, of friend Juseph of Bir-.+ 5 
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» ¢ ey 


ie ponin seni ropes vein stsce mae pron dec ees al nig ee 
+ ae ; 
* + ry 


warning to the unscrupulous Jandlords—just | 


imagine, 
humbly repeating his creed of coercion after 
the marquis of Salisbury and the marquis of 
Hartington! Verily, verily, ivisasif Johant 


I say, the man Joseph Chamberlain 


Most, of dagger and dynamite fame, turned | 


lobbyist-in-chief to the Standard oil company. 
However, so it is, and now Irish, Engtish and 


| Scoteh liberals and radicals and: social demo- 


crats of both islands are making common 


cause against as unholy an alliance us any 


that-has ever disgraced our political annals. | 
Of course, as one who fought vigorously |: 


against Mr. Gladstone’s own coercive and 


noe nbc 
utter! ¥ 
‘boon as free 


co 
next gen 


ene 
their 


with ¥ Tre 


ing Od 
eress had ne 
This. cane 
too. 3 

by Tar 


crimes acts, I know that there is a vast deal [E 
of humbug:in all this outery. There are plenty | *" 


of men to-day on the. anti-coercionist plat- 


forms who would support tyranny to-morrow {713 


Lord Spencer, | 


ville, Lord Wolverton, Sir Willian Harcourt, | 


Mr. Campbell. Bannerman, Mr: | Mundella, 


_ete.—it is absurd te suppose that these men 
saline array With: 
say |. 


relish being placed in the 
Parnell, T. P. -O’Connor and Healy, to. 
nothing of the real. fanatics and chiefs of the 
movement, Davitt, Dillon and O’Brien... No, 

no; remove Mr. Gladstone and the party ties, 
and you would see all those Wworthics over: in 
ehemy’s camp to-morrow. For my part, 
I wish it were so. Office seeking whigs of the 
meanest type, like those mentioned above, 
are clogs and hindrances to any popular 
movement, whether in favor of Ireland or of 
Great Britain. Lord‘Granville, for instance,’ 
is a large colliery owner, who. has suffered a 
creat dealin his income owing to the depres- 
sion. On the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s 


like. Ru 
tism. a re 


ee racy in one 


the Trish, wl 
cial: ine 


move nen 


further 


Jast short-lived administration he said plainly: be 
that he must be asecretary of stute of some) 


sort—he didn’t’ care a d—n w which it was; 
dy. And these £5,000 a year men still cling 

onin the hepe that Mr. Gladstone, who. is as- 
suredly no radical in home politics, whatever: 
he may be in relation to Ireland, will waft 
them into office 


£5,000 a year he must ‘have, . £2,000 w ouldn’t }° 


and power again on. the-top, |: 


of a fine popular agitation, as he did before. |. 
But for the moment. all differences, are sunk, |" 


and radicals combine onee more with whi. 


and liberals to put an end once for ull to this ee 


monstrous coercion system. 

And yet. the present. bill will pass. Le 
even so, the agitation and the effects of the 
agitation will remain. Nay, the passing of 
such-an act, depriving Irishmen of. the ad 
ted rights. of ciuiensiD and putting then 
the mercy of soldiers, armed. pehee and cor 
rupt stipendiary magistrates would: of itselé 
do much to secure Ireland self-gevernmen 
and rouse Englishmen and Seotehmen | to. cul 
sider their own business. mee a 

Few of the workers can now. under tand 
fully what is being done in the name of Eng-- 
land in Ireland any more thar they compr 
hend the full economical infamy of our rule 
in India.. That is the great xood which Crh 


own old policy of force -suppression.. Wha 


‘ever mistakes he may have made, he has. com 


pelled a great faction to abandon dominatior 
in che mere ea enh of a class ‘That d 


“Fo mene q never was one of his admire , 


lam not one of them now. 
of the commercial statesman and the 
manipulater about bim to influence me. 
that a man of nearly eigbty should deh 
ately abandon the pohiey of a lifetim 


drive fully half the whigs, of all people, 


hin: with ‘the phrase oft the masses 


classes, is a fent altogether unprece: 
history. 
literature and art, but this. mnurvels 
| bility, 
is |. ing 


Old men have done grein 


this extraordinary c¢ capacit af 
a Eliaetaaauagse and funn es shea 


his years in polities before.” 


And the result is very curio 


Lord Randolph | Churchill, with all} 
can experience 
“dencies, making a complete fou 
nee itt juring his Dart Py hupet 


and:so-ea allied: dem 


aolph Was 3 Gra is sow side 
‘men -of- progres 


‘in the libe 


contrast is. curicus—the — 


-Raudulph thinks himself the 
' dite: future and has. no. 


old tory 
notions which 
ve nieut t 
another contra 


out Ge Uke 


2 vigor oaiisl c ui bei in throusho 


Reitain have aclopted’ for Treland. 
‘evolutionary programe 
With. an out-and-out revelt 
that.country. But in’ this 


literally no programme nt all. 
ABE: the ee of thedr 


won 


iddle ae thew thoes 
cs of the whole. polit 
alinust incredible. but it is the 


is uot a single motion or re: 


inoment. which, if put in practice, 
benefit Lhe miss of: working Englishmen. - 
liberal or radical M. P., however energetic he 
may be aS ul auti-ceercionist, ever says a 
word about the sufferings of the uneinploy ed; 
not a syllable is uttered in parliament about 


nationalization or municipalization of land; - 
no restrictions upon the great railways. or {| 
| other monopolies are so much as suggested. to | 


stone has done by turning reund upon: his. 


would | Gee 
Nop ¢ 


ne! ; 


not mine, the 


sissions and. 


and 7 their ecommend 


Taw remain 


ations. are 


tary 
he se of. 


The March of Mea. 


ce to the Hymn of Progressi 
sive ‘the Hymu of the March of 3 Man; 


sate song Ting elerr from the van to the 
resound trom the rear to the van. 


its cadence aid our legions 
eter with the tramp of T:me, 
wh the way and rugged, 


We care to the guitl sublime. 
Ther for ~vards! O battalions! 
Invincible in our might, 
Inflexible in our purpose, 
Jnvulnerb!e in our right! 


asa flood of the mountain, 


r front as 4 Uvine wall, 
ged the feet of a thousand ‘thousand 


As the fout of aman shall fall. 
onward, onward, onward, ae 
“To the swing of ovr sourehine song—_ 
ponward, onward, onward, ms 


We sweep to the goal alongs. 
Then forwards! O battalions 
Invincible in our micht, 
Inflexible in our purpose, 
: Jnvulnerabie in our right! - 
from vicl’ry on to vietry, 
From the won, to the still to wir, 
Prom the old march vict’ry cro wed, ; 
From thence shall the new begin! . 
Qnd the tale of yestes’s triun; he 
Shall be as a tale of yore 
While lies to-merrow "s battle 
fn the path to the goal before. 
Then forwards! O battalions! - 
Inviucible in our might, 
‘Jnflexible in our purpose, 
Invulnerable in our right! 
Give voice to the Usmn of Progress! 
Let it ring from the rear to the van, 
Yo the swing of its meusured rhythm, 
‘Let the nillien mareb as ua man, 
From the van to the rear, from the rear to 
the van, 
Let it ring like a clarion’s blast 
Fil! the kings of to-day on their seats of sway 
Hear the tramp of the marching past. 
‘ghen forwards! O battalions! 
Invulnerable in cur might, 
Inflexidle in our purpose, 
Inexoravle in our right: 
While onward, onward, onward, , 
To the swing of our inarching song, 
Richt onw ard, onward, onward, 
We sweep to the coal along. 


NOBODY'S DOG. 


Not so fast hie. Jeremiah; can’ *t you 
gee by the bare ribs sticking out of that 
strange dog that he needs that bone more 
than youdo? Look at the hungry expres- 
gion on his countenance, and see him bow 
down to vou as though he acknowledged 
your superiority and was hardly worthy 
himself to live in the same state with you. 
He is nobodv's dog, and every hand seems 
to be raised against him. There are thou- 
gands of men, women and little children in 
asiniiarcondition. UTneared for, unloved, 
and homeless ina jand where there is room 
for millions more, they are forced by their 
poverty and the cruelty of the petted dogs 
of society to live a life of humiliation. 

Perhaps you think he comes from an in- 
ferior family: but I could swear, judging 

‘by the cut of his nose, that he is half Alder- 
ney. part Chesterwhite and a little Ply- 
mouth Rock blood in bis veins. And he is 
gentle, too. Poverty will inspire gentility 
ir almost any deg. In this respect a dog is 
a@ little diferent from a man. It takes 
wealth to make man a gentleman. Man 
without wealth, though, is nowhere. Then 
let him lose famiiiv and friends, and how 

much better off is he than nobodv’s dug? 
~ ‘Bring one of the shallow-crowned pates 
feom ¢< European throne and send him 
traveling incog. through this land of the 
free and home of those who own the sur- 
face, without a centin his royal pockets. 
He would get kicked out ef the back doors 
of our brown stone fronts with as little 
compunction displaved as though he was 
a penniless youth who jad come to ask 
the jiand vf a soap millionaire’s daughter. 

Do you suppose, Jeremiah, any one 
would cetect a royal wrinkle on his coun- 
tenance’ or recognize the Poland-China 
diaiect in his grunt or see the Norman 

short-horn blood displaved in his withers? 

Far from it, Jeremiah?! He would make 
just as good 4 subject for nobody's dog as 
any other unfortunate bexggur. He could 
lav in the fence corner with as much free- 
dem dangling around him as a strange 
dog could expect, and watch the stars 
blinking overhead like weeping eves in the 
sountenance of heaven. 

But if such things could happen, Jere- 
miah, and happen often, and very: fre- 
quently plenty, and transpire at short in- 
tervals and often in the lives of roval 


snobs, they would get a new idea of this | 


worid’s religion. 

They would often, often wonder how 
that, blessed command, *Love one another,” 
had dropped out of daily use. They would 
be shocked to see Christians so eager to get 
to heaven that ihey forget all about the 
misery of this world, and lay on their 
downy pillows and dream of the golden 
streets, while some of those tcliont they 
are commanded to love wre lving in filthy 
hovels with hunger gnawing at their vitals 
dike a mouse in a box-trap. TD have been 
Studving the Christian spirit in ali its deal- 
ings with men, and [ see that “love one 
another” has been rubbed cut cf all creeds, 
and “gouge one anviler” hus been put in 
to fill up the vacuum. 

Christianity and tyranny cannot exist in 
the laws of any goverument. The presence 
cf one is proof thai the other is not there. 

The relizion of the New Testiment is not 

racticed where there is human slavery. 
here men can become nobody's dog and 
die of innger and neglect, it is mockery to 
clan the proicction of a kind providence. 
it is an insult thrown in the face of ihe 
Almighty to ask a blessing on your daily 
meals while sepia) Beighbor is suffering 
hunger and you have done nothing to relieve 
him 1 from his distress. The relision of this 
world, Jeremiah, has been patched up and 
remodeled so often that, like the laboring 
man’s trousers, very little of the original 
Cloth remains to prove its originality. 

Christianity has come doen to a money 
basis, und the men who sell doves in the 
temple are as plenty as green ilies around 
the margin of a collar boil on a pale dun 
ee Your race, Jeremiah, has always 

stigmatized as a qu yrrelsome, snarl- 
ing, greedy set. How imucn better is man 
under the present system? Men situated 
like Iam are growling at the hoggishness 
of those who own the land, but if the land 
Was turned over to us, and the system and 

WS governing land ownership was bot 
altered, we would become as hoggish as 
anybody, and the growling and snarling 
Would go on without taking time to 
breathe.” If we can't live peaceable te- 
Bether, aud share earth's blessings, how 
much are we elevated above your race? If 
those who own the earth expect those who 
dave nothing to live un and be satistied 


‘among the ceal mines of Mauch Chunk 


‘boldly and firmiy 


with the condition of things, how much 
wiser are they than you are? 

When you pitch on to this poor homeless 
doy and abuse him because you know he 
has no friends, it is similar to those in- 
siances where men grind down the laborer 
because they know ‘he must bow to their 
commands or starve. 

I don’t want you to act this way any 
more. It should be our business to pro- 
tect the weak and unfortunate, and help to 
improve this government till it becomes 
the brightest and happiest spot on earth. 
Every improvement we make to the con- 
dition of the pcor man’s life in this coun- 
try has its influence in the governments 
across the ocean. Every law established 
to protect the weak und establish justice 
toward all our people pulls a stone fron 
the royal thrones of European powers, and 
the happy condition of this country will 
indirectly cause the kingdoms and empires 
of the old world to crumble to dust, and 
republics wiil Nourish on the ruins of oli- 
garchy. 

The time for improving this government 
cannot be put off much longer, or it will 
be forever too late. Ay aristocracy is 
growing up among tus, and we are drifting 
toward the rule of other countries. Hieh 
collars and soft hands are becoming a mark 
of distinction, and overalls and blistered 
palms are a mark of degradation, and the 
poor laborer who goes off in search of a 
job is kicked and abused by those who oc- 
eupy high places in the church, and his 
condition is little better than nobody's 

dog. 

I didn’t intend to grow serious, Jerc- 
miah, but wondering where the next sack 
of flour is to come from makes a man have 
inward feelings. FARAWAY MOSES. 


TREN AND NOW. 
oH 
The Sert of Encouragement Given in 1861 
by the Saviors of Saciety to the Agitation 

Againar Chattel Slavery. 

On Sunday evening last the Rev. Charles 
P. McCarthy, in lower hall, 52 Union square, 
gave an account of his brief Jecture tour 
and 
Summit Hill. In course of his address he 
drew a parallel between the chattel slavery 
of the south and the present condition of in- 
dustrial slavery, directing particular atten- 
tion to the tact that when the old slavery w 
on the eve of destruction, and sine Aeon 
was at hand, abolition was denounced as a 
twin sister of free love by the savicrs of 
society, and as a dream supported by cunning 
demagogues, Whose evil teachings should be 
confronted, net by the 
antagonism of deubtful and perishable 
weapons, but by “the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever, as expounded by 
a broad and faithful recognition of His moral 
and providential government over the 
world.” Thus “these saviors” dogmatically 
asserted that Ged Himself was the “provi- 
dential” author ef the institution of negre 
slavery! 

The reverend preacher produced the 
official pampblet, from which he quoted 
the following sentiments, which he designated 
foregleams of the tssured triunph = of 
the “land and Jabor = party,” and the 
title of which was the “American Society for 
Promoting National Unity,” printed by John 
F. Trow, £0 Green street, New York, 1861. 
Mr. MeCarthy quoted a long list of presidents, 
vice-presidents, honorary membersand officers 
of the society, among whom were the follow- 
ing: Five ex-presidents of the United States; 
thirty-three bishops of the American Episco- 
pal church, headed by the Right Rey. Horatio 
Potter, D.D.. LL.D, N. ¥.; a large number 
ef Cathohe bieiops, headed by the late Arch- 
bishop Hughes, and a number of governors, 


judges, lawyers, merchants and millionaires 


of highest standing, as well as clergymen, 
scientists and politicians, including such 
names as S. F. B. Morse, Lewis Cass, Ed- 
ward Everett. John <A. Dix, J. R. Roosevelt, 
A. T. Stewart, Charles O’Conor, Erastus 
Cerning, Auzust Belmont, Muses Tavlor, 
W. B. Astor, James A. Bayard, John Kelly 
and even Peter Cooper. <All these believed 
then in the delusion that God Almighty had 
designed slavery as the best earthly condition 
of the negro race. 

“This curious combine,” continued the 
preacher, “held a public mecting on March 6, 
1861, in this city, and in their official state- 
ment, which I held in my hand, gave most 
solemn acceptance to the following principles: 

Four millions of immortal beings, ineape- 
ble of self-care and indisposed to industry 
and foresight, are providentially committed 
to the hands of our southern friends. This 
stupenduous trust they cannot put from thein 
if they would. Emancipation, were it  possi- 
ble, would be rebellion against providence, 
and destruction to the colored race in our 
land. We at the north rid ourselves of no 
responsibility by assuming an attitude of hos- 
tility to slavery, and thus sundering the bonds 
of state fellowship; we only put it out of our 
power tou do the govd which both humanity 
und religion demand. Should we not rather rec- 
ognize the providence of God in placing such 
a vast multitude of the degraded and de- 
pendent sons of Africa in this favored land, 
und cheerfully co-vperate, by all needful la- 
bors and sacrifices, with His benevolent de- 
sign to save, and not to destroy them? Under 


a providential dispensation, exacting of them j 


due and needful labor, they can certainly be 
trained and nurtured, as many have been, for 
the services and joys of heaven; and if the 


climate and institutions of the south are such | 


that our fellow citizens there can alford.to take 
the onerous caré cf them in return for their 
services, should we not gladly consent? 2... 

In accordance with these sentiments the 
constitution of this sec:ety (Article II) de- 
clares that its object ‘shall be to promote the 
union and welfare of our commen country, by 
uddresses, publications and ali other suitable 
means adapted to elucidate and inculcate, in 
accordance with the word of God, the duties 
of American citizens, especially in relation to 
slavery.’” . 

The Land-Liga in Germany. 

Concerning the formation of the German 
land league, which was mentioned in an early 
number of THE STANDARD, the following notes 
have been recived: 

The publication of, “Progress and Poverty” 
gave occasion for the writing of several 
books and papers in Germany, among others 
a work by Mr. Flurscheim of Baden, “The 
Peaceful Method,” and another by Mr. Mux 
F. Sebald of Bertin, “Starvation’s End,” (Der 
Noth Ende). The latter, coming out in 1885, 
gave to Mr. Martin Hildebrand of Bertin, the 
idea of founding a suciety for the promoting 
of land reform in Germany. But his efforts 
to gain Mr. Flurscheim and Mr. von Helldorf, 
another prominent land reformer, were without 
success, these men being desirous of joining 

the projected land party with the demveratic 
party. The latter party refused this combi- 
nation. Mr. Hildebrand, with Mr. Sebald, 
then founded the “Land-Liea,” on the fourth 
of July, 1886, Dr. A. Theodore Stamm of 
Veisbaden being chosen honorary president. 
The celebration of the first anniversary of the 
league will held in Berlin on Pfingssten, and the 
views and strength of the leaguers will be 
made public at a large ineeting. A strong 
fight will be made to win several seats iu the 

next reichstag clection in 1590. 


— 


A Christian Clergyman’s Queer Faith. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale says that pov- 
erty can never be prevented; it must be re- 
lieved. 


| land values is now, 


THE TERRIBLE FARM MORTGAGE. 


State Senator Casper of Nebraska Tells 
How The Western Farwers Are Becoming 
Bankrupt. , 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 4.—As showing. to 

what extent western farmers are tied up with 

morteages, ]quete a passage from Senator 

Casper’s recent argument before the Nebraska 

joint legislative committee on railroads: 
‘Murine the last twelve or fifteen years, 

like their co-laborers in ali the western states, 
Nebraskans have been making cuds meet sole- 
ly on the rise of their land (which they have 
liberally plastered over with mortgages) and 
now, when a universal collapse seems immi- 
nent, aud when the bravest hearts tremble on 
the brink of uncertainty, the maximum of 
or neurly reached, and 
the problems of what the future has in store 
for them in their old age is more and more in- 
tensified as the hurrying seasons come and go. 
To say that our lands have not furnished a 
livine to those who toil and till them ia nota 
cheering confession, bat I challenge any 
miuin to exumiue the records to be found in 
every county court house, and dispute the 
stutement, in any county east of the 100th 
parallel, in the whole state of Nebraska. An 
examination of the mortgage records of this 
state will show a mortgage indebtedness of 
not less, if not far in excess, of $100,000,000. 
This great financial porous plaster, which is 
so insiducusly sapving the life blood of in- 
dustry, is drawing away annually the sum of 
$12,000,000 to §&!5,000,000. Does any sane 
nan think the people of Nebraska are con- 
tribuiing this vast sum for fun? When one 
of the victims of this recently devised suction 
pump gets draived of the little accumulations 
of a lifetime, and is tossed upon the inhospita- 
ble shores of bankruptey as a= stranded 
wreck, we say, “Poor fellow! Tt is too bad! 
Sorry for him; but his land remains.” Some 
other men with more means will buy the land 
in at sheriff or mortgage sale—spend his time 
and little surplus—(saved from the wreck of 
au farm in some state further east) in digging 
hard-earned dollars out of the ground to 
sweil the already plethoric purse of a Gould 
or a Vanderbilt, to share 
fortunate predecessor init'a few subsequent 
yeurs.” v0 UA. G. Grou. 


Tax, Not Confiscation. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.—The Christian 
Union has fallen into a very common fallacy 
when it says: 

“As we have repeatedly. said, the question 
whether taxes shall be levied on all property 
cr exclusively on real estate, is a question, not 
of morality, but of expediency. But the pro- 
position to innugurate so radical « revolution 
Without uotice to those who have invested 
their all in land on the faith of the implied un- 
derstunding that land isa proper subject for 
private ownership, and without compensation 
to them would be, in our judgment, a flagrant 

and public dishonesty, to which the American 
conscienve will never give its consent.” 


Here the Christian Union, admitting the 
question of taxation of land values to be 
one of expediency, nevertheless claims 
‘notice’ to the taxed parties, and “com- 
pensation” for something undefined. 

Compensation for what? Notice for what? 
When, in the previous history of taxation, was 
previous notice necessary to the validity of a 
tax? When has compensation ever been al- 
lowed to the payers of a tax, and out ef what 
fund has it been paia ? : 

If the Christian Union can answer these 
questions it will perform a task at present be- 
yond the powers of political economists. The 
second sentence quoted from it embodies a 
fallacy so common in minds unaccustomed tv 
radical ideas that it ought to be answered 
clearly by a return to first: principles. 

What are the objects of government and 
taxation, according to the “‘American con- 
science,” or any other ? 

Governments exist for just one purpose—the 
protection of the people in “‘ife, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Taxes ure levied for 
just one purpose—to support the government. 

In this country the only class of individuals 
who escape their proportionate share of the 
support of the government that protects 
them is that of land holders, who derive their 
support from ground rents. 

The new party proposes hereafter to raise 
all taxes frum these ground rents, to the ex- 
clusion of all other property, believing that 
they will afford sufficient money to support 
the state with the least possible burden to the 
community. 

The Christian Union seems to think this is 
“cantiscation of land.” Not so. The land 
will remain in the hands at present holeing it. 
But, says the Christian Union,-yeu will “con- 
fiscate”™ the ground rent. 

Not so either. To resume to the rightful 
owner property which another has wrongfully 
converted to his own use, either through 
ignoranee or Intention, is not confiscation. 
Crude theories of government have permitted 
the Inanacement of these ground rents to fall 
into the hands of private parties, justi as other 
taxes have fallen into the hands of “farmers 
of the revenue” in countries like France under 
the old regime. 

Ground rent is a tax on others, not a subject 
of property, save in the state. A state can 
always resume a disused tax at its own 


i pleasure, and “farmers of the revenue” must 


rest satisficd with the profits of the past with- 
oni compensation. EGYPT. 


** Money Talis.” 
PHILADELPHIA, April 25.-—‘Afoney talks! 
How brutishly and oppressively many of us 
know. Let it talk unselfishly for the “father- 


i hood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 


Much money, much talk; little ‘money, little 
tulk. JIere is my check for nine dollars. But 
why nine doiiars? And why should one who 
bas a bunk aecount ally himself with the 
“reckless crew? crying the “land for the peo- 
ple ¢? Some time agoT sent you anonymously 
#1, and this remittance making $10 touches 
ny “limit” this year; and, for the second 
query, having read “Progress and Poverty” 
several times, it became a conviction that only 
through the remedies therein named could 
poverty be abolished. Iain willing to assist, 
and huve dene some little work in the disemi- 
nation of the truth as shown by yourself, Dr. 
McGlynn, and your very able coadiutors of 
THE STANDARD. 

Will you pardon a suggestion? The be- 
lievers in the “land for tke people” should 


have in some condensed forma plank to stand | 
upon and quote, and it ought to be put at the | 


head of Tne Stanparp and there remain. 
How would this do? “We ucknowledge the 
equal right cf allin the bounties of nature, 


the land, the sca, the air, etec.; and to secure 


this equal right for toiling millionsand abolish 
poverty, those who have exclusive possession 
of these bounties shall be taxed upon that part 
of their value conferred by the community. 
What the community gives it may take.” 

Another. It is important in some way to 
discountenance the conimunistic view of prop- 
erty. 

Have THe STANDARD say in every issuc: 
‘What aman gains by labor, in any form, 
that he shall have against aJl the world; but 
the pussession of these guins shall not permit 
him to take toll of his brethren by buying up 
their equal rights in the land.” 

Both the foregoing are crudely and inade- 
quately phrased, but you will know what is 
designed and how best to express it. Yours 
respectfully, ii. C. L. 


Sure Enough, Where Is It? 
Louisville Labor Record. 

Well, the Belgian glass polishers, imported 
toiake the places of the strikers in Depaw’s 
class works, New Albany, have arrived, and 
more are now coming. Where’s that law 


Bigot the importation of toreigu con- 
ract laboré . 


the fate of his un-. 


! 
| 
| 


| 


MAPPING CITIES. 
How a Local Bnsiness Has Expanded tiuto 
One of Nationnl Scope. 

No student of real estate movements in New 
York can afford to neglect the admirable 
series of atlases issued by E. Robinson, at Nos. 
82 and 84 Nassau street, (the old Low build- 
ing). On these maps not only are all the oc- 
cupied and uncecupied ground of the city 
indicated, but by a system of coloring it is 
shown whether the buildings are of stone, 
brick or frame. . 

The publication of these maps has grown 
into a great business, which overshadows the 
surveying and conveyancing with which Mr. 
Robinson started, and which he still continues. 
He bas made similar atlases for Brookiyn, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Cincinnati and numer- 
ous other cities. It will surprise a New 
Yorker looking over the maps of western 
cities, to see how largely the color indicating 
wooden structures prevails. in New York 
this colur is disappearing from the maps, 
though, strangely enough, patches of it ap- 
pear here and there in maps of the most 
thickly populated districts marking some i 
wooden building that has stood for many 
vears, imperiling the lives of its ngneten ud 
the safety of surrounding property. 

Mr. Robinsen does not, however, confine 
his operations to city property. He has made 
a large numberof county aad town maps, and 
has a Jarze foree of surveyors engaged con- 
stuntly in this work. The men who attempt 
to study the future growth of New York and 
its suburbs will have no difficulty in marking 
the growth or in calculating the increase in 
values. 


Labor in Germany. 


Acccrding to the report of Commercial 
Agent Smith of Mayence, strikes for higher 
wages, lesser hours and against reduction of 
wages have been frequent. The introduction 
of improved machinery, causing a reduction 
of moiders’ wages, started a strike involving 
nearly all the metal trades of Leipsie. Soime- 
thing in the nature of a “sympathetic strike” 
appeers to have been projected and failed. 
Labor conditions in some cities are stated to 
be nearly unendurable. A strike took place 
in a finen spinning mill in the Breslau-Licgnitz 
district, having for its object the reduction of 
one-half hour in the working time per day. 
The operatives worked from half-past 5 a.m. 
to 7p. un. per day, and struck for a chang? of 
the time from half-past 5 to 6 a. m. The strike 
was unsuccessful. The workingmen consoled 
themselves, however, by the knowledge that 
they were better off in the matter of working 
tine than in other neighboring mills. In sev- 
eral districts distinct advances in wages are 
reported. Taking the German empire as a 
whole, while trade has been depressed and 
profits next to nothing, workingimen’s wages 
have remained ” Y anged. Wages are paid 
either weekiy or fo®tuightly. Employers must 
give fourteen days’ notice to their workmen 
before they can discharge them. A similar 
rule exists touching the workmen, who must 
notify their employers. The rule is said to 
work only one Way. The employer, being re- 
spensible, is fined; the workman escapes pun- 
ishment. Eleven to twelve hours is the aver- 
age working day. The factory operative in 
the Berlin district works less hours than the 
hand worker or people employed in cuzm- 
mercial pursuits. 


Sctifling Co-operative Competition. 


The Pittsburg Labor Tribune thus describes 
the experience of co-operators who sought to 
compete with a monopoly: “Lt will be re- 
membered that Quring the nailers’ strike a 
few of the locked cut nailers started a co- 
operative nail factory at Steubenville, Ohio. 
The plant was successfully run double turn 
for a few months, the iron being purchased 
from an eastern firm The new tirm was re- 
fused iron by every western firm, or the iron 
was held at a tigure that put it beyond the 
reach of the new beginners. All connected 
wish the enterprise were intelligent, capable 
and thoroughly practical workmen, such as 
are feared by large ccrporations, hence the 
desire and aim to strangie them in their in- 
faney or ‘starve them out.’ As above stated, 
the plant ran successfully for several months, 
when, to the surprise of the owners, the firm 
east from whom they were buying nail plate 
raised the price to such an exorbitant figure 
us to make it impossible for them to buy it and 
eut it iuto nails ata profit. The result was 
the tinal closing down of the mill on Jan. 6, 
issu. It was claimed that those firms who 
compose the Western naif association were 
iustrumental in having the price of nail plate 
raised on the new concern. Since the plant 
shut down finally it has been offered for sule, 
but no one seemed to care to buy the property 
until last Monday, when the Jefferson nail 


a Nene et eR Rees == Grete Athena tart tentmeenmethnen-ntharhent smentntneene iret te 


company of Steubenville purchased the nail | 


machines and = shears for $4,000, which is 


about one half of the original cost.” 


A Farmer Who Thinks. 


BrisTo.t, Conn., April 21.—A writer in the 
Amertcan Rural Home quotes from the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean to the effec. that of the im- 
proved farms in Nevraska and Kansas, from 
one-half to seven-eighths, according to the 
counties, are mortgaged, and that money at 
high interest is obtained on from forty to 
ninety per cent of the present value of the 
land. There are some agents, he says, who 
consider “that if the loan does not exceed in 
value What the land will sell for five years 
hence, it is a safe loan.” 

This is, indeed, farming under difficulties. 
In the first place, the land is given a fictitious 
value by speculation, and then, in order to vet 
a little capital with which to work the land, 
the farmer must involve himself in debt. In 
most cases the land will not produce enough 
to feed and clothe him and his family and 
leave sufficient to pay principal und interest 
on his mortgage, and so he is ruined and goes 
out. And yet there are those who say that 
farmers will not see their interest in killing 
speciation in land by lifting all taxation from 
cupital and labor and putting it on lund 

vatues. Every one of these ruined western 
farmers, to say nothing of those who feur 
fuilure, is a dissatified man, and he will clutch 


at a straw. He will, and he is, fust finding 
out the truth. ONE Wiio THINKS. 


No Work ior Him. 
Gath in Cinetnnati Enquirer, 

A bright-eyed boy was standing at the 
country station w hen I drove to it, ‘and, 
posing hin to be the son of a neiyz hbor, I 
spoke to him. After the train left this boy 
came to me and said: “1 hada great mind to 
ask you to give mesume work.” He wasa Vir- 
ginia boy, with that undismnayed address the 
native Virginians all have. They are seldem 
timid before strangers. IT now looked at the 
boy again, and observed his fine eyes, his 
manly “pearing, and something, altogether Su- 
perior to him to the general son of common 
tield laborers. Said I: “My son, where do 
you belong’ 

“To come from Harrisonburg, down. in-the 
valley of Virginia,” suid he, “abouta hundred 


! niles from here.” 


“What brings you up this way in this cold 
Mareh weather?’ 

“Tcame up bere to get work. Ihired cut 
last Winter tow man up Lere for $6 a month. 
He got another man before I caine without 
telling me, and he won't keep me.” 

“if you can do about auything ona farm, 
you certainly can get work.” 

“No, I can’t,” suid the boy, an Almerican boy. 
at that, of inany generations. “I can’t get 
any work now when I get home, because “all 
the men down there that can be hired have 
already hired themselves out for this summer, 
The places are filled. I won't be able to get 
any work te do all summer.” 

“You don’t tell me that there is not some 
work fur you to do at $6 a month?” - 

“Noy, there aint any,” suid the boy, “work 
goes almost by faver in our COUIUEY: Not 
half! the able-bodied hands ure employed, be- 
cause there is not work enough. i shall go te 
a trade, however, now. I won't fool any 
more with the farmers after the way I hav e 
been treaicd.” : 


sup- 


“of no smal importance. 


of true religion and to the hindrance of 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Communities Where No One Pays Taxes and 
Everybody Has a Pension. 


Prof. ce Laveleye in Contemporary Review, April, 1855. _ 


In the course of Jast summer, while in 
Switzerland und Baden, I] visited several 
villages where each family is supplied from 
forests belonging to the commune with wood 


for building purposes and for. fuel; also with j 
pasturacge for their cattle and with a small piot 


of ground on.which te grow potatoes, fruit and 
vegetables. In addition to this, the wages of 
all publie servants are paid for from: the com- 
munal revenue, so that there is no local taxac 
tion whatever. 

I may mention,.as an example, the fouenship 
of Trendenstadt. at the foot of the Kniebis, in 
Baden. Nota single farthing of taxation has 
been paid since its foundation in 1557. The 
comnuine possesses about 5,000 acres of pine 
forest and meadow land, w orth about £10,000 
sterling. The 1,420 inhabitants have each as 
much wood for their building. purposes and, 
tiring as they wish for, and each one can send 
out to pasture, during the summer, his cattle, 
which he feeds during the winter months. 
Tae schools, church, thoroughfares and foun- 
tains are all well cared for. and every year 
considerable improvements are made. One 
hundred thousand marks were employed in 


1883 for the establishment in the village of a. 


distribution of water with iron pipes. A hos- 
pital has been built and a pavilion in the 
market place, where a band plays on fete 
days. Each yeara distribution of the surplus 
revenue is made among the families and 
they each obtain from fifty to sixty marks, or 
shillings, and more ‘still when an extraordi- 
nary quantity of timber has been sold. In 1852 
80,000 marks were distributed among the 
1,220 villagers. What a favored country, is it 
not? : 

Suppose that these woods and meadows 
and this land all belonged to a landed. pro- 
prictor instead of to the commune, he would 
zo and Javish the reventte in large capitals.or 
in traveling. What an immense difference 
this would make to the inhabitants! To 
appreciute this it suffices merely to. compare: 
the condition of the Highland crofzers, the 


free citizens of one of the richest countries: of. 


the world, and whose race has ever. been 
laborious, with that of the -population of 
these villages, hidden away in the Alpine 
cantons of Switzerland or in the gorges of the 
Black forest. If inthe Highland villages cf 
Scotland rentals had been as in these happy 
communes of Switzerland and Baden, partly 
reserved for the inhabitants and partly em- 
ployed in objects of general utility, how very 
different would have been the lot of these 
poor people! Had they but been alluwed to 
keep for themselves the sea weed ‘and the 
help which the sea brings them, how far bet- 
ter off would they have been than they now 
ure, as is admirably proved in Mr. Blackie’ 
interesting book, ‘The Scottish Highlanders.” 2 


The English Cure-of-Séuls Wonopoly. 


It must be a bad sort of monopoly indecd 
that won't find defenders. Here, for instance 
is what che Church Times, one of the organs 
of the English established church, has to say 
about the way in which English church clergy" 
men are appointed: 

If, for instance, family livings are a source 
of scandal—as ut times they undoubtedly ure 
—they are also a source of .unteld benefit. in 

nany ways. They often enlist the interest of 
the patron in the welfare of the parish to an 
extent of which persons outside have little 
idea. Indeed, the annual gifts of patrons and 
their friends, if they could “be ascertained and - 
added toget her, would beur no inconsiderable 
proportion to the net annual value of the 
ancient endowments of. the country. The sale 
of next presentations is oecasionally another 
grave evil, but it.acts as a safety-valve, and 
delivers the church from many a “hard 
bargain” which she would have on her hands 
if such sales were forbidden; for many a young 
gentleman is thereby delivered fromthe temp- 
tation to take holy orders who, it may be 
feared, would otherwise enter the ministry to 
the detriment of religion. At the same time, 
the sons of many families of wealth outside 
the territorial aristocracy are attracted to 
hdly orders and bring to the service of the 
ehurch.material und moral aid, which is often 
Other incidental ad- 

vantages of the present system might. be 
mentioned: 

This is something on a par with the oft 
quoted argument for land monopely, that. it 
benefits the poor, by creating a wealthy class. 
who spend money freely and “make Work? 
for their less fortunate fellow beings. 


Too Many Popes. 


Under this heading the Catholic Examiner. 
of this week says there is a disposition on 
the part of many Catholics to elevate their 
own personal beliefs into a dogma. of their 
own religion . . . Tothe terrible damage 


church progress, however, there are many 
pious and devout men, and even a. few pre- 
lates in the church, who have fallen into this 
error of placing their own opinions before the 
people as Catholic doctrine. There is no ex- 
cuse for this. They know just what has been 
defined as Catholie truth and just what forms 
the body of Catholic tradition. They have no 
right whatever on account of personal prefer- 
ences er feelings to exaggerate their own 
ideas into the 1mportance of dogma and con- 
stitute themselves popes. We have too many 
popes in this country. 

he barrow conservative course of opposing 
everything new as being “un-Catholic” has 
been especially noticeable since the spread. of 
the land and labor movement. Some clergy- 
men have fallen into the error of denouncing 
the great uprising of the workers of the 
world. And little’ editors, taking their cue 
from them, not discerning bet Ween matters of 
faith and those of free discussion, go piping 
the same tune. 

All the clergymen: who went to pene what 
Dr. MeGlynn “had to say have been ;: 
tized as “Protestants” by the. bigeted sheet 
ironically. called the New. York Freemai’s 
Journa, whose only right to the title is the 
sarcastic one arising from the fact that, dur- 
ing its long course, “it has always been a con- 
sistent opponent of the cause of human free- 
dom in every phase, an upholder of slavery 
in America, a Cenouncer of liberty for Ire- 
land, and lately a most rabid opponent of the 
labor movement. 

For ourselves we have never endeavored to 
furce our own views upon anyone. Where 
we speak of matters outside of the domain of 

faith, for instance, questions of — political 
economy like the and question, or questions 
of civil rights like the Irish question, we have 
never clanned infallibility, we have never de- 
nounced those who think differently as un- 
Catholic. Much less would we openly de- 
nounce a large body of priests—the majority, 
in tact, of the dioeese—as Pr otestants. We 
do not think sueh-a course conducive either to 
harmony in the church or to the advance of 
religion or to the, progress of truth. 


American FarmersgDoomed. 

Rural Press. 

The owner and worker 
tenant farmer are two very different and 
distinct individuals. One is, in fact, a capi- 
talist, and ihe other is a laborer in every 
sense of the word, usually ait the bottom rung 
of the ladder. Hon. B. F. Shively of Indiana 
estimated recently that twenty per eent de- 
crease of owning furmiers may now safely be 
udded to the tenant class, which I consider 
too low, from what I know of mortgaged 
farms in "this state—Ohio. 

This estimate of Mr. Shively’s would reduce 


of a farm and ihe 


the number of actual owners and workers of: 


farmers to 2,887,445. Let me illustrate the 
grip the mortgages had on the farmers of 
Ohio in 1584 and 1585; the year 1886 is not at 
hand. For 1854, 33,000, to secure $50,000,000: 
for 1885, 26,521, ‘to seetire $30, 905,262; for 1586, 
it is thought to be larger. In addition to ae 
the cities, Villages und towns had nearly the 
sume for these years. In 1584, 81,382, to 
sae $35,204,782; for 1855, 24, 452, Lo. secure 
0,904,439. Without absolute and exact 
Tene es at hand for this date, it has been esti- 
mated that not over 150,000 farnis are farmed 
by the owners in this state. In ise0 official 
reports show 277,0U0. Thus it will be seen 
that the “American farmer,”- as we have 
‘known and boasted of hin, is. dovined. 
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A “TENANT’S GRAVEYARD. 
Ramshackle Tenement Stores in 
and Their Rack-Rented Oveupauts. 


The block lying between Third and Lexing-: a 


ton avenues and 124th and.25th streets is & 
part of the Copper estute—a Harlem princie. 


; pality—which awaits the time when certam 


“thoroughfare, and: looks: over 


“titioned 


With the ceneral. charac ber of the street. | 
building on the eorner of Third ay enue, the first 


"minors shall come. of age before it can be par- : 
Meantime the 


among the heirs. 
has become the. scene for the exploits 
of speculaters, who have leased it for a. few. 
Vears. 
side of 125th street, Harlem's main eress town 
at the block 
mentioned he sees a strange collection of in- 
congruous structures. sadly out. of Keeping 


story of which is cecupied “as, a retail liquor 
store, is an old-fashioned frame house, painted. 
uu dull eslor, which sawcits. best days many 
years ago. Next alone the block eastward ige 
a row of-one Story frame stalls, a little larger 
an fair ground booths, and: perhaps some= 
what smaller than Coney island photegraph 
calleries.” “A row of rather dingy low two: 
Stor y. brick houses fills in the "space until the. 
lot on the corner of Lexington avenue igs: 
reached, on whieh stands. 2: building ONCE. & 
frame church, bat now the Ninth judicial dise 
trict court house: It is’ said that the church. 
formerly stood on a lot several blocks distant, 
was bought for a few hundred dollars, and 
meved touts present site to. be transformed 
into whatever would briag rent. Te the rear 
of the Httic one stery structures facing eg the 
street, In what would ordinarily be their bacle 
yards, stands a brick building» used as & 
theater. Evideutly the possible yield in ren’ 


! per square yard in that b luck has Deen closely 


uleatated upon. 


Aman named’ Martin, keeper of a. livery 


stable at -Thirty-ninth- street: and Broadway, 
holdsa lease of about one-half of the full 
block. His lease includes the one-story stalls 
on 125th street, excepting the two or three. 
next the liquor store, and runs around a short 
distance on Lexingtonavenne. Many branches: 


“of retail business are represented one his lease= 


hold. In. the store nearest 'Fhirek avenue 


- that-is rented from hint is an oyster saloon... 
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~renis.: 


Then followia Brovery, ‘the main entrance to 
the theater, two real estate oftices, aun um= 
brella store, a barber shop, 2a carpet store, 
another entrance to. the the: ier, a fruit storey, 
au candy stere, a picture: fr: me. and artists? 
materiais’ store, a hat store, a shoe store, tha. 
court house entrance, 2° butcher's shop, a bird 
store, a telegraph office and insurance offices 
and ‘a gents? furnishing. coeds store. Hera 
the corner of Lexington avenue Is reached, 
On Lexington avenue ure entrances to an up= 


stairs temperance hall and a synagogue in. 


the old chureh: building, while on the ‘ground. 
floor are three small Stores: : 

Within a dee ade the rents of all these storeg 
were $20 to & To-day the range of rents ig 
fronr 360 to 885, and nota dellur in improevec 
ments has been put upon them in Mhe means 
time... 

The: rent of the coirt’ house is § 3,500 a year} 
that of the theateris not known te the tenants 
of oe: stores; the telexraplh office, it is said, id 
rented at $95 a menth. : 

Several of the tenants in the block § were 
talked with by « STANDARD reporter. One of 
them ‘said that, beginning e with the time of 
Mr. Martin’s lease, rents had beei ptt up $4 
or $10 a month at the beginning of each year. 
He thought that mést of the tenants in’ busi« 
ness io “the block were hardly clearing ex< 
penses, yet this year there had been another 
increase of 210 u month for nearly every one 
of them. He had known the block for: years. 
In seven vears he had seen thirty small bust- 
liesS Men Move away, ruined by the hich 


B25. 


they either cowld nut’stay or weuld not. He 
hed seen the rent of a store he peinted out 
coing up from 325 to 355. and next to $45, and 
so on Yearly until with the frst of May. it 
would be $85 a month. He said that his ex~ 
perience with landlerds was that they gener- 
ally consulted nothing: but the tenant's ability 
to pay-the rent. den randed.. Here was a case 
in which the iandlord seemed indifferent ta 
his tenant’s ability to get: the rent tegether, 
for-he depended upon new Men, coming ta 
what was in publie estintion a good stand. 
“Asa eee of fact, however, since the Te- 
duction of fares on the elevated: roads to five 


cents 125th street had gone down asi husinesa” 


center. Butrents were going up. He hime 
self had made nothing w hile doing: business. iy 
the block. Hehad known the time when a 
retail storekeeper lived coinfo rtably in one 
part of the city and.did business in 
The time hed now: come when, in order ta 
make ends mect, the retailer must live. im 
stuify tittle de uk rears intherear of his store, 
and even then it: wus a question ‘of getting 
along and not of getting ahead. a 
Another sturek eeper in the block said, whew: 
questioned on the subject, thatthe rise of land 
values, and especially the onereus rents of 
Harlem, were making bi attalions of voters for 
George dbet ries every month: of the vears 
The lettschold of Mr. Martin was a standings 
argument for the land value system of taxa- 
tion. If Martin» put up. better buildings. he 
would have to pay, under the present system, 
higher taxes, and thes + 
price of his lease. Under the land value tas 


system he could have four or tive story houses: 


there without extra taxes. The tenants could 
also have their choice between paving him the. 
rent he would ask und building business 
houses for themselves. Wilh any “inerement 
in value to his land by reason of business ment 
wanting it, Martin weuld pay a higher tax, 
If there should be a decrement, Martin’ Ss tux 
would go down, The: spectacle of men. being’ 
driven out of this black by. high rents was & 
common one.. In No. 148 there was the fourth 
tenant.in four years; tn. No. 154 the: third. 

A few years ‘ago the rent paid by the liquo® 
dealer on the corner of 12 
avenue was. S120U.- Ib is. new 


Su,00% The. 


increased ills year. its is now Po eae 


This: VW han The: Mate. 
Professor Thonn us Davidsen int April FPoruni. : 


skill willbe of small value ty him. so: Jong as 
he has not free. access to. the necessary: core 
relates of Inbor—the earth and its products 


skied mechanics ‘to-morrow, but. were. dee 


pendent upon jand Gwhers and capitalists for 
aceess to hibar’s -cerrelite, all their: skill 
would dolittie more than help to: fill the cots 
fers.of the selfeappointed: captains of indus 
try—the condeffiert of cur time. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magnzine portrays Amerie 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literatare, and can be safely wele 
comed in aay family circi2. 


PRICE 25c. G2 $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current numbey mailed upon ree 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 75. cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 
R. 7. BUSH & SON, Pa ablishers, fi 
130 & bite Pear EB tes N. ee 
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SATHERING AS IT ROLLS. 


THE ‘LABOR PARTY’S STEADY GROWTH 
ASTENISHES THE POLITICIANS. 


*. Orrauiziug Politically and Socially—Even 


“Ferming Basebell Clubs—Fifteen Clubs 
With Permanent Lieudquartcrs — The 
“sun”? Admits a Probubility ef Future 


. . Success. 


For the last five weeks Tot Stanparp has 


been visiting the various district organiza: | 


tions of the united labor party, to sec for 
ftself bow the party was progressing. The 
result is highly satisfactory. As a rule the 
slubs are in a tlourishing condition, and fifteen 
of them have permanent headquarters, which 
are open every evening, % where members and 
friends can meet iv feille or rezd the papers 
and standard labor literature. The move- 


-anent partakes more of the character of 


crusade against a- wrong of which the mem- 
bers of the new party have been victims. 


The politicians of the old parties do not seem 
to be able 10 understand it. 
derstand how it is, with no election pending, 


They cannot un- 
‘with—in their opinion—nothing — going on out 
pf the ordinary, Uiat men can be brought to- 
gether night aifter nicht to talk “polities.” 

These men who lead in the old pelitical organ- 
izations have not vet discovered that the pol- 


-- jties they mean and the pel lities the united | 


Jabor party men are discussing are twa dif- 
ferent: kinds of politics. Ana the probabilities 


gre that they will vet diseover the difference: 


until it is too Jate—for them. But, briefiy 
stated, the difference is this: The oid polities 
is politics for revenue and place, and tie new 


polities is polities for principle. 


‘The united labor party organization of the 


 gounty, us stated above, is in a highly satis- 


factory condition. T ‘here is more. to contirm this 
Statement than the mere word of THE 
D The. city papers are discovering 

~The World is noticing it; the Herald has 
considerable to say. about it, even going to 
the extent of appealing to ibe members of the 


new party to be what that paper calls “true 


to themselves” and to strengthen the bands 


of the president whom tlic democrats: elected | 


to the White house. The Sun of last Sunday 


hasa column article: pointing out what the | 


future of the united labor party will probably 
be in this county, and showing, even from its 
own Ddiased standpoint, that the party is be- 
toming stronger every day. The only con- 
solation it has for its old friend, Tammany 
hali—and it is a consolation that will need 
extra blankets to keep it warm—is the “Mec- 
Glynn episede,? which the Sun thinks “has 
stampeded, fer the must part, the Irish aud 


‘fPrish- Americans back to the Tammany fold, 
where they will stay,” ..)- 
the aliurements of the laber people might be.” | 


“whatever 


But, in considering the Sun article as a whole, 
one will conclude that its editor would not 
bet: many dollars on the *‘stampede.” It is 
not necessary to bring the case of the doctor 
into this article furt her than to say that he 
bas more friends in the party now than when 
the “episode” occurred. 

The folowing district elubs have permanent 
headquariers: The Second, o2 New Bowery; 
Third, 42 Great Jones: street (in partnership 


with the Toilers’ league, whose members also 


belong to the united laber party): Fourth, 68 
East Broadway; Sixth, 412 Grand (to open 


May 1); Seventh, South Fifth avenue and West | 


Fourth street: Tenth, 197 East Fourth street; 
Twelfth, 642 Eust Fifth street: Fourteenth, 
187 First avenue; Fifteenth, 475 Ninth avenue; 
Seventeenth, 747 Ninth avenue; Eighteenth, 161 
East Thirty-iirst street; Nineteenth, Denbert’s 
hall, corner St. Nichvias and Eighth avenues 
Twentieth, 1058 Second avenue; Twenty ‘third, 
1897 Third avenue; Twenty-fourth, 151st street 
and Third avenue. 

The state of organization of the districts 
may be summarized us follows: First, fair; 
Second, coud: Third, fair: Fourth, good: Fifth, 
needs help: Sixth, fair, but needs a little vilon 
the troubled waters; Seventh, good, but hus a 
disturbing elemeut in ity Eighth, good, but 
needs work pero Grand street: Ninth, good; 
Tenth, No. 1: Eleventh, needs looking after; 
Tweilth, ery Thirteenth. good: Feurteenth, 
No. 1: Fifteenth, No. 1: Sixteenth, guod; Seven- 
teenth, No. 1 (will lead all the united labor 
party majorities in the districts in the next 
election); Eighieenth, No. 1 (will be carried 
next November if proper work is done): Nine- 
teenth, good; Twentieth, Ne. 1 (can be ecar- 
ried); Twenty-first (brownstone district)-can 
Net expect inueh, but bas a fair organization; 
Tweuty -second, No. 1 Gvill be carried); Twen- 
ty-third, good (the members are exerting 
themselves to the utmust in organization, and 
wili endeavor to overecme the miujority 
against them last fall); Twenty-fourth, fair. 

A thing which hus been a tower of stret neth 
to the new party has been the social feature. 
Itappeurs strange to our practical political 
eppovuents to see a man going to a meeting of 
a@ political club in company with his wife and 
family, or, if he has nu family, with bis sweet- 
heart. It hus not been the custom in the old 
parties for the members of clubs tu take their 
families with them; in fact, quite the reverse, 
even to the peint of not taking along any 
decent person, male and female. Some poli- 
ticians spcer at: this new idea, and some are 
alarmed. But it is a point in favor of the new 
party that wife aud sweetheart take enough 
interest in it tu go to the meetings. 

From outside the city the reports are very 
encouraging. No estimate can be made cf 
what the sirenyth of the party is iu the state, 
further than the random remark of an alleged 
expericneed politiciun that of the votes cast 
in the last election in Zaver of calling a con- 
Stitutional convention, over three-tifths would, 
when needed, wheel into line with the united 
‘labor party. That would mean that the uew 
party has now, without complete state organ- 
ization, over three huadred thousand voting 
friends. More will be known on that point, 
however, when the state convention of the 
party meets. It would be weil to call the at- 
tention of our friends to one circumstance: 
With the exception of Philadeiphia, since the 
election in New York, wherever the labor 
party has put up a ticket. it has won, or else 
bus cast about one-third the totul vote polled. 
if that can be repeated in this state we wiil 
east about five hundred thousand votes iu the 
wext election for state officers. 

The outlook for the success of the principles 


of the united labor party is very gratifying. 


All that is necessary is hard work and bar- 
mony. Let it be detcriiined, once for all, that 
those who are not with the party are against 
at; that the first are wanted und the second 
are not. 


TuUrspvayY, April 21.—The Fifth district club 
met at Warren hall, Routine business. 

The Eighteenth held their second meeiing 
at their new headquarters, 101 Thirty-first 
sireei. Though the only business was hear- 
ing reports from the clection districts, the 
attendance was large, showing what an at- 
tractive feature a permanent headquarters is. 
Frank Daley was elected seeond vice-chair- 


man and Thomas Dovle vice-chaivman, in ! 


place of John P. Mitchell, resigned. Ten new 
members were enrolled. The membership is 
now nearly 800. Rooms open every night for 
friends and visitors. 

Professor Molina’s class in political economy 
held their usual weekly meeting, and dis- 
cussed the labor question scientifically. The 
professor is, without doubt, one of the ablest 
scientific debaters on political economy in the 
fanks of the united labor party. 

Faipay, April 22.—The Eighth held a busi- 
hess meeting at 153 F orsyth street. Satis- 
factory reports on organization iu the election 
districts were heard. Charles Barnett was 
elected corresponding, and Charles Rayezesky 
fiuaucial, secretary. The Seventh’s proposed 


: opponents of the “George” idea 


THE STANDARD, 


system of nominating candidates was read 
and laid on the table. 

At the meeting of the Ninth the principal 
business was perfecting arrangements for the 
club's picnic, which will take place August 8, 
at Atlantic garden, 155th street and Eighth 
avenue. 

The Twelfth district club met at G42 East 
Fifth street. William P. O’Meara, of the gen- 
eral executive committee, was present and 
presented the charges preferred against the 
district organization at the last meeting of 
the general committee. The club appointed a 
ecmmittee to apperr before the executive 
committee on organization when the case 
comes up. The signers of the charges will be 
cited to appear also. The difference, being 
only a matter as to where the club should 
hold its meetings, will bé easily settled. The 
club is very strong, and the probabilities are 
that in the next election, if good general- 
ship prevails und the stumbling blocks ure 
pushed aside, iv will overcome the united 
democratic vote by which they fost the dis- 
trict in the last election. 

Satunpay, April 23.—The Second district 
has changed its time of meeting. Hereafter 
it will meet on the second and fourth Tues- 
days for business and on the first and third 
fer debates, lectures, etc. The headquarters 
of the club are open every evening, and the 
young men especially are working to take the 
district out of the hands of the corruptionists 
who have so long controlled it. This district 
has long been known as the most corrupt. in 
the city, but. the vote of the united labor party 
in the last electien—!,682—astonished all good 
men and paralyzed the old purty heelers. This 
wus the banner district for the “saviors.” 
Shrewd calculators expeet to see the united 
labor party ef the district poll at least 2,500 
votes next November. 

The Fourth distriet met at their headquar- 
ters, 6S East Broadway. The committee's re- 
peri showed that the club had realized very 
handsomely from their lecture at the Wiudsor 
theater. Mr. George received 2 vote of 
thanks for his lecture; Mr. Frank B. Murtha 
for the use of his theater; the Balfe musical 
elub for volunteering their musical services, 
and E. D. Farrell for chairs loaned by him at 
the lecture. The agitation committee were 
instructed to call a mass meeting. The dis- 
triet is being thoroughly and successfully or- 
eanized in the election districts. The mem- 
bers of the club talk’ about having a picnic 
during the summer. A pleasant feature of 
THE STANDARD'’S visit to the club wus the 
meeting of the reporter with Hugh Greenan, 
one of the old wheclhorses of the labor move- 
ment in tiis city, but who appears to be now, 
whether voluntarily or not, occupying a back 
seat in the councils of the united labor purty. 
It is to be hoped that he will forge to the 
irout again, fur his experience and udvice are 
too valuable to be lost. Hugh glories in the 
fact that in the last election his election dis- 
trict was carried for the labor candidate—by 
amajorityv of one. And yet five years ago 
he stood at that same polling pluce during 
the whole day, and when the polls closed he 
tock his position as watcher, and saw one 
vote—his own—recorded for the Central la- 
bor union candidate for the assembly. The 
change in public sentiment seems to please 


+ Hugh greatly. 


The Twenty-third district Progress and 
Poverty club held their usual weekly meeting, 
with Mr. Lynch in the chair. Mr. Eastlake 
read the chapter on trade from “Protection 
or Free Trade,” and a debate followed. It 
has been the custom heretofore for an advo- 
cate of the “George” theury to close the de- 
bate, and an opponent to open. The order 
will in the future be reversed, giving the 
the last 
say. The meeting was very largely at- 
tended, the headquarters being taxed to 
their utmost for accommodation of members 
and their friends. 

The svcial feature of the day wasthe ball 
of the Rosiyn 
Harmony hall, Essex street. A large majority 
of these who were present are active mem- 
bers of the united labor party in the Tenth, 
Twelfth and Fourteenth assembly districts: 
but among the visitors were prominent demo- 
cratic and republican politicians, The result 
was there was as much political talk around 
the tables as there was dancing on the floor. 
The ‘‘po’ los’ sheep” that at present prefer to 
be penned up in the two party sheepfolds 
were informed that the lamp | still 
held out to burn, even for the vilest 
sinuer.. The officers of the Roslyns are: 
Pp. C. Bamburger, president; Theo. Kollen, 
vice-president; Fred J. Etzel, financial secre- 
tary; Andrew Sieben, corresponding secre- 
tary; John Klackner, treasurer; Frank Gerner, 
sergeant-at-Arms. John Barkey was the 
floor manager, and led the grand march with 
his wife, assisted by Floor Manager John Seholl 
and wife. Ameng those who followed were 
P. C. Bamberger, wife and child; John Klack- 
ner, chairman of the reception committee, 
and wife; Mr. Herman and wife, Theo. Koller 
and wife, John Hemkeller and lady, Joseph 
McCloskey and lady, Charles Kill and sister, 
John Williams and lady, John Marion and 
lady and Wallace Norwacky and lady. A 
handsome horseshoe of flowers, presented by 
G. Mendel, was drawn for by the ladies 
present, and won by; Annie Camp of Brook- 
ivn. Amony the non-dancers present were 
M. J. Murray, chairman, and William McCabe, 
secretary, of the Fourteenth district club of 
the united labor party; H. Griner, secretary of 
the Tenth; Henry Ancketill, the sweet puet of 
THE STANDARD: Joseph A. Soder, of No. 6 


and the Tenth district; Charles Steckler and | 


and George Francis Roesch and others of 
Tammany hall. It was a noticeable fact that 
a large proportion of the male dancers on the 


floor were among the most active workers of | 


the united labor party around the polls in the 
last election, and asthe vote polled in the 
Tenth, Twelfth and Fourteenth districts 
showed, they were as good political workers 
as they were dancers. 

Sunpay, April 24.—The Second district club 


; gave a concert at their hall, 32 New Bowery, 
j consisting of vocal und instrumental music. 
During the evening Prof. P. J. Nelson re- ! 


vealed some of the mysteries of mesmerism. 
“Duc, the Wizard,” performed some very 
interesting tricks with cards. Master Jere- 
miah O'Hara excellently rendered a beautiful 
soug. Thomas Monahan recited “Spartacus 
the Gladiator.” Wm. O'Neill sang one of 
Moore’s melodies. Jamies Degnan recited 
“The Irish Famine.” 

Monpnay, april 25.—The Fourteenth district 
ciub mict at 257 East Tenth street and heard 
reports from the election districts. The club 
has at last secured permanent headquarters. 
They are at 187 First avenue, immediately op- 
posite the Tammany headquarters. The lease 
will be for one year from May 1, and a house 
warning will be had probably on the follow- 
ing Saturday. A large transparency will be 
painted and put up immediately. The picnic 
eomunittee are actively at work und they 
prophecy that the affair, which comes off at 
Sulzer’s park on Saturday, July 50, will be a 
success, A resolution was adopted that “it 
is the sense of this club that the general 
executive committee of the party is the 
servant of the general county committee, and 
not of the assembly district clubs.” This was 
deemed necessary because of reports in cir- 
culation that, through the refusal of some of 
the members of the general executive com- 
mittee to report their proceedings to the 
assembly district associations, the executive 
committee had become a star chamber body. 
The Fourteenth thinks that all information 
should come to them through the regular 
official chaunel—that is, from the delegates 
to the general committee. 

The Twenty-first had their usual monthly 
meeting. The entertainment held the previous 
meeting had been a success. A special meet 
ing to hear the final report of the committee 
who had charge of the entertainment will be 
held next Sunday at 4 o'clock at 705 Seventh 
avenue. Miss Lizzie Deady sold the most 


benevolent association at | 


tickets for the affair, and received a gold 
watch; the second prize, an accordion, was 
carried off by Miss O’Donahoe. The second 
Monday in May has been set apart by the club 
for a McGlynn mass meeting. 

The Twenty-second met at their rooms, 1422 
Second avenue. The committee on perma- 
nent headquarters reported on several halls 
in the neighborhood which they had in view. 
The probabilities are the organization will 
locate on ‘Third avenue. The election districts 
are being organized. The club has engaged 
Brommer’s union park for a_ picnic on July 9. 
Itis likely that the baseball players of the 
Twenty-third will get a reply to their chal- 
lenge from the Twenty-secoud, inasmuch as 
this district is organizing a nine. 

A regular meeting of the Twenty-third 
assembly district was held at 105th street and 
Third avenue. C. F. Doody, chairman of the 
Gistrict presided. The organization of the 
sixty-six election districts, Which is now being 
pushed, was discussed, and arrangements 
were made for perfecting the organization of 
eight of the districts this and next week. 
Ten thousand circulars in English and German 
have been ordered for distribution throughout 
the whole district. Mr. Battle reported that 
the Bulletin of the district had cleared, over all 


expenses, $10, which would go to the organiza- j 


tion, As regards the picnic to be held in June, 
at Brommer’s piuce, Harlem, it was decided to 
sell tickets to outside organizations at forty 


per cent discount, so that these organizations } 


could make a fair profit in selling them to 
members und friends. Four prizes of con- 
siderable value have been offered as premiums 
for the sale of the largest number of tickets. 
It was resolved that the district had full con- 
fidence in its member of the county executive 
committee, und weuld not require cof hima 
“fMl detailed report” of all the proceedings 
of the committee, but would leave it to his 
judgment to ‘make a report of such portions 
of the proceedings as he may deem proper.” 
The lind and labor base bull club of the dis- 
trict challenges the elubs of other districts to 
play them. One match will be played at the 
pienie, for which a medal will be given to the 
victurous club. During the summer the club 
is desirous of playing as often as possible. 

TUESDAY, pul 26.—The Second district 
club met. at 32 New Bowery, aud the Third at 

2 Great Jones strect. Only routine business 
Was transacted. 

Paulus Thomas presided at the meeting of 
the Fifteenth district, at 475 Ninth avenue. 
Reports were heard from the election dis- 
tricts, and a number of new members were 
proposed and adinitted. Sume of the club's 
best orators addressed the members on the 
principles of the party. 

The Sixteenth district met at 350 First 
avenue. Arrangements were completed for 
the McGlynn mass meeting at Clarendon hall 
on May 4. 

WeEpsEsDAY, April 27g -The First district 
club inet. at 28 Beach s@eect. The principal 
subject was how to raise money to open a 
permanent headquarters. One of the methods 
adopted was a pienic. After the close of 
business, addresses on the state of the party 
were delivered by James Deguan of the Second 
and T. L. Murphy, Thomas Moran, Jeremiah 
Murphy and other members of the club. T. L. 
Murphy was elected corresponding secretary. 

The Sixth met at 412 Grand. They will oc- 
cupy their new headquarters next Monday. 
The election districts are doing well. 

The Tenth held their regular meeting at 197 
East Fourth. Routine business. 

The meeting of the Thirteenth assembly 
district was very fully attended, many ladies 
being present. Messrs. Mullen, Frey, Uynch, 
Young and Swain were appointed a cemmit- 
tee to arrange for a literary and musical en- 
tertainment in the near future. A stim  suffi- 
cient to cover the entire expense was sub- 
scribed on the spot. The committee will re- 
port at the next meeting. Several new mem- 
bers were proposed. The new party is pretty 
firmly established in the Thirteenth, and will 
make a show of votes when the time comes 
that will astonish the regular politicians. ~_ 

The meetings for the coming week are: 
Friday, April 20.—Eighth, 153 Forsyth: Ninth, 
lecture by Erastus Potter at Cooper union. 
Saturday, April 30.—Fourth, 68 East Broad- 
way; Twenty-third, 1897 Third avenue, lec- 
ture. Monday Muy 2.—Twentieth, 1058 
second avenue; Twenty-third, 1807 Third 
avenue. Tuesday, May 3.—Twenty-fourth, 
151st street and Third avenue; Thirfl, 42 Great 
Jones street; Second, 32 New Bowery. Wed- 
nesday, May 4.—State committee, Cooper 
union; First, 26 Beach = street; Sixth, 412 
Grand. Thursday, May 5.—General com- 
mittee, Clarendon hall; Fifth, Warren hall, 
corner Spring and Clark streets; Eighteenth, 
161 East Thirty-second. 

A land and labor club has been organized at 
Buffalo, N. ¥., under charter from the cen- 
tral committee, Mr..C. M. Kinski of 51 Dela- 
ware place having been chosen president, and 
Mr. J. W. Neil of 1304 Jefferson street secre- 
tary. The regular meetings of the club will 
be held fortnightly at the rooms of the Cen- 
tral labor union. Local clubs are forming for 
the different wards. 

The full list of officers of the nnited labor 
club recently instituted at Binghamton by J. 
J. Bealin is: President, J. H. Blakeney; vice- 
president, Johu Doyle; secretary, E. W. 
Dundon; treasurer, Thomas Byrnes; execu- 
tive committee, Messrs. Blakeney, Doyle, 
Dundon, A. ©. Bosselinan, H. H. Freeman, 
Charles Evans and C. Sinnard. The members 
ure earnest and active. The meeting this 
week will be open to the friends of members. 
Goud results are anticipated. 


Cowperthwait| _ 
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| Stoves, Bedding °, 
FURNITURE, 
Refrigerators, Crockery, 
CARPETS, 


Pictures, Curtains. 

Everything for H ousekeeping 

153,155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 
Chatham Street, 


193,195,197, 199, 201, 


Park Row, 


Bet. City Hail & Chatham Square Elevated 
R. R. Stations, 


NEW YORK. 
Credit or Cash Discount. 


Goods sent everywhere. Price lists mailed 
on application, 


COWPERTHWAIT. 


HELP WANTED—-FEMA LES. 
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203, 205 


NOOKS, HOUSEWORKERS AND OTIER 

good servants guaranteed a situation in 48 hours 

aoe oi - pli maoney returned. Mrs. SYMTH’S Bureau, 
Ss st. 


; People themselves. 


N EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers cf THE STANDARD, % Ann street, New 
York. 
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(yiicwerine "HALL, 
SUNDAY EVENING, way. : | 
at 8 o'clock, : 
FIRST PUBLIC MEETING. 
of the fe 
ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 
Addresses by 


REV. EDWARD M’GLYNN, D.D. 


and 


“MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


Cherus by | 
“. MISS AGATHA MUNTEi?. 


: Admission frea. 


SSrnNHE NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“T eare not who write the laws of a country so 
long as I can write the peeple’s songs.” 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work by writing and singing the new 


songs of the people. 


SISS AGATHA MUNIER, 


“known so well, not opy as the former Leader of the 


Choir of St. Stephen's Fpman Catholic church, but for 
her earnest sympathy and active endeavors in behalf 
of the Labor Movement in this city, has decided to 
organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Male 
and Female’ voices, enlisted from the ranks of the 
It ts Miss Munter’s hope to drill 
these united voices for active work in the Polttical 
Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts for the 
venetit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures 
and public meetings, the voice of the people may be 
heard in the songs of labor. 

Applicants for admission to these classes may. ad- 
dress or call on MISS MUNIER, at 223 East Thirty- 


second street. 


ANNO TR ADE a. NIONISTS, K. OF L. AND 

OTHERS—Wanted immediately, aetive and inteliu- 
gent gentlemen in every city and tewn to take sub- 
scriptions for the great work edited by Geo. E. McNeill 
of Boston, “THE LABOR MOVEMENT.” A masterly 
hook, masnitie ently Hlustrated, Written by the greatest 
living anthotities on kibor questions, including Henry 
George, Rev. Heber Newton, T. V. Powderly, Dr. Ed- 
mund James, John Jarrett, an ‘essen Stone and 
O'Nell, &e., &e. Selling ‘apidly. Cali or write at once to 
secure valuable territory CO. V. LE CRAW, Manager 
M. W. HAZIN CO., 64 and 66 West 23d st., New York. 


FURNITURE. 


Re re 


Cyeena® BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 
O THE TRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES:—Lochiel Assembly No. 
543, K. of L., located at Harrisburg, Pa., has issued a 
cail fora convention to be held in National Hall, Fourth 
and Stute streets, Harrisburg, Pa., on Saturday, June 
4, 1857, for the purpose of forming a National Trade 
District of Iron and Steel Workers of the. United States. 
All assemblies of iron and steel workers ure requested 
to send delegates to said convention. All dele egates 
must come with credentials properly signed and having 
the sealof the Local to which thev belong. For further 
information address JOHN CONKLING, ‘Chairm: in, 1108 

Montgomery st. THOMAS J. RODGERS, 
GEORGE B. MILLER, 
Committee. 


(‘CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 
ERSONS DESI Iti iNG HO MESTEAD OR 
~ seeking investments should join or subseribe to the 
Co-operative Colony Association now organizing for the 
purpose of securing and locating of a sufficient traet of 
avallable land In the Rio Grande Valley forthe carrying 
on of the business of agriculture and stock rm aising on 
the co-operative plan. 
For information and map of New Mexico, address 
SEC’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
P. O. Box 214, Pueblo, Col. 
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GARDEN 


RREMIABLE GARDEN SEEDS. — 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR TH 


WAYS FRESH AND RELIA 


SALE EVERYWHER 


TAILORS. 


WHO aT 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASTRE 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM 

BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 

DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM... 20.00 

BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASTRE, FROM 

OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM 


12.00 


20.00 


wesercceacce 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


Samples and Self~- Measurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


PHROTOGRAP HERS. 


AR AA 


Cet. B. SCHALDNER, 
FHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York. 


geeky Photographs by instantaneous. process a 
gapocialty®: 


i Freeland, 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1897. 


CIGARS. 


I 


_ALWAYS THE SANE: 


STRAITON & STORMS CIGARS. 


ee UNITY CIGARETTES. 
T 


E FIRST UNION MADE CIGARETTES EY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A union label has been granted for these cigarettes” 
by the Jackson associ: ation. 


ORGANIZED LABOR SHOULD USE NO OTHER 
BRAND. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~—. = 


CEeUAs EDITION OF “% PROGRESS 
AND POVERTY.® 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTK. 


Von HENRY GEORGE. 
Price $2.0. 


Address F. GUTSCHOW, 
812 California strect, San Francisco, Cal. 


ale Four NEW NOVELS FOR 15 CENTS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
All complet@in thegMayjnumber of: the 
* FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Only i5 cents. Of all newsdealers, or 


co., New York. 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 
Containing all the Latest Paris Fashions. 
PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


Of all newsdealers, who will also take subscriptions 
for two or three months, or forSany part of ayear, at 30 
NEWS c single monthly part. STHE INTERNATIONAL 

Co., New York. 


HEES2* GEORGE’S SOLUTION. 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON. IT. 
oy 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, 
Mintster to the Belleville Sane. , Congregational 
Church tn Newark, N. 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of pric». Address as above. 


aS heated GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 
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Empire Agency, 
37, College Piace, 
NEW YORK, N. Ve 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION ‘Dr. Walker’ : California 


WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


Wmo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth.......c0+.sse0006 $1.00 
“¢ “ ; 20 
Social Problems, 12mo. sth eae 1.00 
oe oe pauper 
Property in Land, PAPEN Soc cceteeee fie e ke cee weed 15 
The Lund Question, PAPED..eclecceccoe seca seelcSes - 10 


sebecveesbansecae'e~s oe ot} 


-For sale by all booksellers, or sent. postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann strect, New York. 


handsome. Aset of 4for lle. Address ST. LOUIS 
RD CO., St. Louis, Mo. Mention,the Standard when 
you write, 


S pase OUT. 
AN ACCOUNT OF a ioe GEORGE-HEWITT CAM- 


Atranasonies a PICTURES—Cabinet size, very 
A 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Ceabuscnes 
1 vol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents. © 


CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER I.: History of George’s nommation.—His 
letter to the labor vonference.—The platform.—The 
SE neeeHne Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 

ynn. 

CHAPTER II.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance. 

CHAPTER IIL: -Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewitt’s let- 
ter to the “Saviors of Society.”—His speech at 
Cooper Union. 

CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt. 

CHAPTER V.: Mr. George declares his position and an- 
swers questions at Chickering Hall. 


i CHAPTER VI.: Hewitt’s miscellaneous speeches, 


CHAPTER VII.: George’s meetings and speeches, 

CHAPTER VIII.: Irving ‘Hall. 

CHAPTER IX.: Father McGlynn.—The O’Donohue- 
Preston correspondence.—arehbishop Corrigan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. 

CHAPTER X.: The parade. 

CHAPTER XI.: The election.--OfMficial canvass of the 
vote by election districts.—Georze’s midnight 
speech. 

CHAPTER XII: 

CHAPTER XIIL.: 
by Henry George. 


Address HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
25 Ann street, New York. 


A. = TO SECRETARIES 


*OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have recelved an order to send a copy of “PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every: trade and 
labor organization that may wish to have it, up tothe 
number of one thousand. A copy will be accor dingiv for- 
warded to the secretary of any labor organization or 
local assembly of the K. of L. on receipt of twelve cents 
for postage. HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


NV Rs. AUG. SPIES HAS PUBLISHED 
_ the biography of her imprisoned husband, in- 
dludin his speech in court, his views on the sulution of 
the la roblem, general notes, and vood Htho-en- 
ravings 0 her husband and self. Price, paper bound, 

cents; cloth bound, 6 cents. Agents wanted every. 
where. Address, MRS. A. SPIES, 886 East. Huron 


Permanent organization. 


street, Chicago. 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 


Wo are now publishing under the title of “The } 


Land and Labor Library” a serles of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, fgures and arguments expressed in con- 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. As 2 means 
of propaganda we recommenda them to all who desire to 
help on the movement for social refurm. Thcse who 


wish to have these tracts placed where they will du goud 
but who are unable personally to attend to thelr dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us,.as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 


Will be read. 


The following have already apnesreit: 
No, 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 


No. 2. “‘Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry Georze. 4 pages. 


No. & “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her-:! 


bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. A “A Christian Mintster on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost of 
Newark, N NJ. 2 pages. 

Ne. 5. ‘A Suin in Proportion.” By T. L.. McCready. 2 
pages. 
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A review of the principles advecated | 
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Only Tenens Known 
The Old Reliable Remedy of 25 rears stand 
ing counts its cures by the milion of ail Diseases 
arising froma Torpid. Liver or Bicod inipurities, 
Rtis sree from aleoLol or anr kind Of minere 
al poisons. h beings purely ve setable. 
fimecar Ritters is no uncertai 
made to ‘please the palate, or tami 
fering. When taken in.“ preece 
and the patient soon obteins the 
Bhie iriends of Vince: i 
We have vet to hear of 
this invaluabie Medicine 
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BS t is SBE up. i 
two styles, viz.: “0. Id Stele, ‘slightly bitter, and 
New Style. Pleasant taste. 
Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by all Druggists.: 
R. Hi. McDONALD PRUG Co... 
Cor. Washington and Uhartion streets, New. York. 
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Felt Tidias Given away! 


We have recenteoy purchased at auction: a 
sume FE: NIDIES Stempot 
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BELDEN AGENCY: 9 West Broadwe 
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THE GREAT 4: 38 ERI : 
P.O. Box 289. Shand 33.\ 
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; hundreds of m 
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No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louis F. Pst. 


4 pages. 
No. 7. “New York's Docks. The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan, 4 puzes. 
No. & “Unemployed Labor.” By. Henry George. 4 
pages, . 
No. 9 
No. 10. 


“Voices for Reform.” 4. pages. 


‘‘S Mysterious Disappearance.” 


By. Lewis 
§ pies. 


No. ll. ‘‘How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 


2 pages. 
No. 12% 


! “The American Farmer.” . By Henry j 
| George. 4 pages. i 


No. 13. “Saflors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.’ a: 


! By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 


No. 14. ‘'The Collegiate Church and*the Shoeniaker’s 
Field. " By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 


Prices, free by mail. t-page tracts—30 copies, 10 eek ts; 
10) copies, 12 1-2 vents; 1,000 copies, $1; 5,000 cupies, 
Four-page tracts—25_ coptes, 1 eants; lus cuple 
cents; 1,000 copies, Ba 8 5,00U copies, $3.5il, 
Six. -page tracts— 25 copies, 15 cents; 10) copies,, Bre cents; 
1,0W copies, $3; 5,000 copies, $12.75. 
Ten-page tm acts—25 coples, 3) cents; 
cents; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,009 coples, $25.50. 


Other numbers in preparation. 
Address HENRY: GEORGE, 
oe %.Ann st., New York City. 
YNAX REFORMER. 
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The first ag published in America devoted ‘to the. 4 


advocacy of the principles of *Progress.and Povert x” 


Subscription, one year, with a copy of “progress and 
Poverty,” given free, 3) cents; with Progress and :Pov- 
erty” and “Social Problems,” T5 cents. 

M. BATTLE, ¥ Spruce street, 
New York. 


TINHE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption ond those 
reforms which are necessary to Mase the English peo- 
bt asks “compensation” not for those 
who have benetited by unjust legislation, but for those 
who have suffered thereby. 

For one dollar the Democrat is supplied oe 18 months 


to any address in the United States or 


Address 5 New Bridge street, London, EG 
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